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MIDWEST | 





E, want the Farmers of America to 

know who the Midwest Engine Com- 

pany are, what we make, and how 
well we make it. We want you men who rep- 
resent the greatest single influence in America 
to have these facts. 


—the Midwest Engine Company of Indi- 
anapolis are among the oldest and most 
experienced engine builders in America — 
incidentally, they are also among the very 
largest and strongest. 


—for half a century, Midwest engines have 
been used in practically every field. We have 
made successfully every type of engine from 
the old slide valve steam engine to the mod- 
ern marine steam turbine. In rice fields, 
mines, factories, packing plants, central 
power stations and on the high seas the world 
over you will find Midwest engines giving 
uninterrupted service. 


—our factories are equipped with all the 
modern cost-cutting and quality raising ma- 
chinery known to the science of engine 
building—we have much equipment of our 
own design not used in other factories. 


—our engineering department has half a 


century of engine designing and engine build- 
ing experience at its back. 


All of which is vitally interesting to the farmer. 

—providing we should ever see fit to throw 
this vast reservoir of dependable power into 
the farm field. 

Get acquainted with Midwest. The time 


may come when that name will mean thous- 
ands of dollars to you—personally. 





ENGINE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. As 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Alfalfa Hay for Dairy Cows 

READER asks: “What is alfalfa 

hay worth per ton as a dairy cow 
feed when cottonseed meal is worth 
$60 per ton?” 

There is no satisfactory basis for 
comparing different, unlike feeds. In 
fact, unlike things cannot be compar- 
ed, and these are certainly unlike, 
one being a concentrate and the oth- 
er a roughage. A dairy cow must 
have roughage to live. She could live 
and produce some milk on alfalfa hay 
alone, although that would not be the 
best ration for a good dairy cow. But 
she could not live on cottonseed meal 
alone, nor on any other concentrate. 

Allowing 6.75 cents a pound for di- 
gestible protein, 2.25 cents for diges- 
tible carbohydrates and 5 cents a 
pound for digestible fats, 36 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal would be 
worth about $60 per ton. On this 
same basis, the digestible nutrients in 
alfalfa hay would be worth approxi- 
mately $33 a ton. 

But it is a well known fact that all 
protein is not equally valuable, and 
therefore, as stated, it is impossible 
to satisfactorily compare these feeds. 
But to revert to the fact that one of 
these feeds is a roughage and the 
other a concentrate, it is only prac- 
ticable to compare alfalfa hay, for in- 
stance, with some other roughage, 
and even then the comparative values 
will depend largely on the other feeds 
used. 

If the dairy cow is receiving silage, 
dry roughage deficient in protein, or 
is on grass we would not buy alfalfa 
hay to supply the protein required, 
for cottonseed meal, even 36 per cent 
protein meal (7 per cent ammonia), 
furnishes about three times as much 
digestible protein, pound for pound, 
as alfalfa hay. But if the cow is re- 
ceiving all the concentrates it is prof- 
itable to feed, but is not getting suffi- 
cient roughage and protein, then it 
might be much better to buy alfalfa 
hay at $40 a ton than to buy cotton- 
seed meal at the same price. 


A COMEDY OF FERTILIZER 
ERRORS 


Commercial Fertilizers Are Not “Stim. 
ulants”, and Their Intelligent Use Is 


Usually Profitable 


HE rapidity with which error 

spreads is only equaled by the 
tenacity with which it holds in the 
public mind and the difficulty of dis- 
pelling it. For instance, some one, 
many years ago, put forth the idea 
that chemical or commercial fertiliz- 
ers were “stimulants” to the soil. And 
then, forthwith, some one jumped at 
the conclusion that because fertilizers 
were “stimulants” they were of neces- 
sity harmful. On this error has been 
puilt about all the prejudice against 
commercial fertilizers and much of 
the misinformation regarding them 
sent out by the uninformed who take 
vpon themselves the high office of 
advising the farmer. 

Of this type is the following from a 
Bulletin issued by an organization 
which has for its object the promo- 
tion of our greatest Southern farm 
product: “Since 1914 when the sup- 
ply of potash (from Germany) was 
cut off, the farmer has used excessive 
quantities of nitrate of soda in his 
effort to stimulate the growth and fill 
the want of potash. Scientific tests 
ecnducted by the leading scientific 





stations throughout the belt show 
that 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
forces the plant to take from the soil 
25 pounds of potash. Also the exces- 
sive use of nitrate of soda is ex- 
tremely injurious to the soil, as ni- 
trate of soda is largely a stimulant.” 

We have no special interest in ni- 
trate of soda and hope that better and 
cheaper sources of nitrogen will be 
found and put on the market to sup- 
ply our needs for commercial nitro- 
gen, but we are interested in combat- 
ing such errors as contained in this 
choice bit of misinformation, because 
the prosperity of the South depends 
on the use of correct information re- 
garding soil fertility and the more in- 
telligent use of more fertilizers by 
our farmers. 

Every statement which we have 
quoted above is positively erroneous, 
or gives an impression at variance 
with scientific and practical farming 
experience and facts. 

First, the quantity of nitrate of 
soda used has not been excessive. 

Second, no intelligent farmer has 
used nitrate of soda to take the place 
of potash, but if uninformed farmers 
have used any other plant food to 
take the place of potash that plant 
food has been almost entirely phos- 
phorus. 

Third, such use as we have made 
of nitrate of soda has not been injur- 
ious. 

Fourth, to the extent that nitrate of 
soda is a stimulant that effect has 
been beneficial instead of injurious. 

Fifth, if through the use of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda the cotton 
plants are enabled to take 25 pounds 
of potash from the soil that is a ben- 
eficial effect instead of a harmful one. 


Sixth, the inference that nitrate of 
soda is largely a stimulant, or that 
fertilizers are largely stimulants and 
consequently injurious, is incorrect 
and supported by no recognized au- 
thority. 

In short, we are unable to imagine 
how more error could possibly have 
been crowded into the few words 
which we have quoted. 

Now, let us briefly discuss these six 
errors: 


First, the amount of nitrate of soda 
used has not been excessive, for over 
practically the entire Cotton Belt ni- 
trogen is our greatest soil need. It is 
the one plant food, which practically 
everywhere, even in the rich Yazoo 
Delta, regularly gives the greatest 
crop increase and the most profit. 
Other sources of nitrogen might have 
done as well or better, but during the 
war nearly all materials supplying 
nitrogen were below demands and 
could not have been used in excess if 
the farmers had so desired. A very 
few individuals may at times use too 
much nitrogen for the best economic 
results, but the Cotton Belt as a whole 
uses less nitrogen than of other plant 
foods, in proportion to our soil and 
economic needs. This because it is 
deficient in nearly all our soils, is the 
most expensive and the supply at rea- 
sonable prices is more closely limited. 


Second, no intelligent farmer uses 
one plant food to take the place of 
another. During the war fertilizer 
manufacturers, in conformity to law, 
trade requirements and the prejudiced 
demands of farmers, increased the 
amount of phosphoric acid in mixed 
fertilizers in order to maintain the 


total per cent of plant foods up to 
pre-war standards, because it was 
relatively cheap and potash, when 
available, was so high-priced that the 
average farmer could not afford to 
use it, except for certain crops and 
on certain soils. 

Third, such use as we have made of 
the limited supply of nitrate of soda 
available has not been injurious to 
the soil, nor to economical product- 
ion; but on the other hand has been 
of tremendous economic value. It 
may be freely granted that excessive 
amounts of nitrate of soda, used for 
a long term of years, might injure the 
mechanical or physical condition of 
the soil. The soda is not used by the 
plants and when it is set free and re- 
combines may, technically speaking, 
“deflocculate” the soil, or make it less 
granular, or less open. On clay soils 
this might be injurious, but in a large 
majority of the cases where nitrate of 
soda is used acid phosphate is also 
largely used. The use of acid phos- 
phate is-said by authorities to be the 
best means of preventing the slight 
injurious effect of nitrate of soda on 
the physical condition of the soil. We 
suppose that this is accomplished by 
the sulphuric acid in the calcium sul- 
phate of acid phosphate combining 
with the alkali sodiunf compound to 
form a harmless sodium sulphate. 


Fourth, nitrate of soda is not chiefly 
a stimulant, in the correct sense of 
that term, but furnishes a plant food 
very generally deficient in Southern 
soils. But such stimulating effect as 
it may have, which ,is secondary in 
importance, is to render soluble larger 
supplies of the potash in the soil 
which can not be used by growing 
crops until it is made soluble in the 
soil water or to the roots of the 
plants. 


Fifth, whatever potash the use of 
nitrate of soda enables the plants to 
take up is a decidedly beneficial effect, 
especially since the supplies of potash 
during the war have been so limited 
and so high-priced that the compara- 
tively small portions of the Cotton 
Belt, which could use potash econom- 
ically, were unable to apply what they 
desired, or were unable to pay the 
prices demanded. 


The business of the crop and of the 
farmer is to take plant foods from 
the soil, and to either replace these 
plant foods in cheaper form or, as in 
the case of potash in the larger por- 
tion of the Cotton Belt; make those 
abundant supplies already in the soil 
available for feeding the crops. 

That nitrate of soda, or the com- 
pound formed by the liberated sod- 
ium, has some effect in rendering the 
insoluble potash in the soil available 
for feeding the crops we do not deny, 
although this effect is probably not 
large. But to the extent that it ren- 
ders soil potash available it is benefi- 
cial, especially since commercial sup- 
plies have been limited and extremely 
high priced. Sixth, the condemnation 
of commercial fertilizers, because 
they are stimulants, is based on er- 
roneous conceptions of soil fertility 
and the need for soluble plant foods. 
In the first place, the chief function 
of commercial fertilizers, especially 
nitrate of soda and other chemical 
materials supplying nitrogen, is to 
supply plant food to the crops. Tak- 
ing for illustration the effect of ni- 
trate of soda in rendering potassium 
available, this may possibly be term- 
ed a “stimulating” effect, although not 
what is usually meant when fertilizers 
are erroneously condemned for pro- 
ducing “stimulating” effects. But, sup- 
posing nitrate of soda has all the ef- 
fect claimed in dissolving potassium, 
what harm is done? That used by 
the plants is needed by them and is 


certainly beneficial; while that not 
used, although made soluble, is not 
largely leached from the soil and lost 
in the drainage water. 

The average person in condemning 
commercial fertilizers as “stimulants” 
seems to think their effects similar to 
that of a stimulant to a man. If those 
who erroneously condemn fertilizers 
as “stimulants” could once get the 
true conception of soil fertility and 
crop production and appreciate the 
simple truth that the duty of the 
farmer is to remove the largest 
amounts of plant foods from the soil 
in the largest crops practicable, and 
then replace these plant foods in 
cheaper forms, they would use fertil- 
izers more intelligently and increase 
their profits. Certainly to take small 
quantities of plant foods from the 
soil; that is, to grow small crops is 
neither good farming nor good busi- 
ness. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Hogs Following Meal-fed Steers— 
Little Danger From Rye Beards 
to Horses—Splints 














READER writes: “One of my 

neighbors is feeding steers and 
keeps hogs in the lots with the steers. 
I know he feeds largely on cottonseed 
meal and silage. Is the cottonseed 
meal in the droppings of the steers 
likely to injure the hogs, as is some- 
times the case when it is fed direct 
to hogs for long periods?” 

No, the cottonseed meal which the 
hogs get from the droppings will not 
injure them. We know of no. well 
authenticated case where this has 
ever occurred, 


Little Danger From Rye Beards to 
Horses 


“7s THERE much danger of the 
beards on rye and wheat cut for hay 
injuring horses and mules fed on it?” 


No, there is practically no danger. 
Occasionally, when rye, wheat, or 
barley chaff containing beards is fed 
to horses and mules some of the 
beards become lodged around the 
teeth or adhere to the gums or other 
parts of the mouth and give some 
trouble, but this is extremely rare, 
especially when rye or wheat is cut 
green for hay. We consider the slight 
danger of trouble from these beards 
as worthy of little or no consideration 
from a practical standpoint. 


Splints 
“A®= the splints or the lumps which 
appear on the legs of horses 
just below the knees regarded as un- 
soundness ?” 

When a splint is located close to 
the knee joint and causes lameness it 
must be regarded as an unsoundness, 
This sometimes occurs, The splint is 
so close to the knee that the knee 
joint becomes involved and in such a 
case lameness is likely to exist and 
there is danger of it remaining per- 
manent. Of course, this means an un- 
soundness. But, as a rule, the splint 
is on the inside of the fore leg, sev- 
eral inches below the knee and when 
lameness occurs it is likely to soon 
disappear. If the splint is so located 
and there is no lameness it is not an 
unsoundness. It is, however, a blem- 
ish or an eyesore and will usually be 
made use of by a purchaser to get 
something off the price asked. These 
enlargements are likely to reduce 
some in size and after a few years al- 
most entirely disappear. They us- 
ually come on young horses when 
first put to roadwork and frequently 
cause lameness, which generally dis- 
appears after a few months, although 
the enlargement may remain. 

































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 

















Garden Notes 


— ie cutting asparagus the first of 
June. Then clean out and cultivate 
and fertilize to get the strongest pos- 
sible growth before frost, for in the 
strength of the summer and _ fall 
growth depends the size of the shoots 
next spring to a great extent. 


* ok * 
Plant succession crops of snap 
beans. Many new sorts have been 


brought out of late years, but I have 
found none better than the old Red 
Valentine. 

on AB * 


If the leeks are as large as a quill 


or even smaller, they can now be 
transplanted to open furrows. I 
make the furrows about five inches 


deep, mixing some good fertilizer in 
the soil. Then nip the tops slightly 
and the roots too and set the plants 
two and a half inches apart and make 
the rows twelve inches apart in six- 
foot beds. Work the soil gradually 
to them, and finally hill up a little. 
Leeks are very nice substitutes in 
winter for green onions and are very 
hardy. 
* *k * 

After the middle of the month sow 
seed of the Danvers Half-long carrot, 
and blood turnip beets for winter use. 
Sow parsnips and salsify by the mid- 
dle of the month in Upper South. 
These can be sowed in late July in 
the lower South. 

“— 

Egg plants should never be allowed 
to suffer from drouth. They get 
stunted if not well supplied with wa- 
ter. Keep the early tomatoes tied to 
the stakes and pinch out the side 
shoots that will keep starting in the 
axils of the leaves. Spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent leaf blight. 
Keep healthy leaves and the plants 
will thrive much later. 

* *k * 


Set the late tomato plants. I never 
stake these, as they have denser fol- 
iage than the early varieties and are 
left to take their natural habit on the 
ground. 

* *e x 

Side applications of nitrate of soda 
have a wonderful effect on cabbage 
and collards. The butter beans may 
need some help to get them to take 
well to the poles. I never use poles, 
but run on chicken wire netting or 
on my wire fence. As soon as any 
crop is finished clean it out and get 
something else in the ground. A gar- 
den should be kept at work growing 
things to eat, and if it is not kept at 
this it will grow weeds. 

* * x 

Watch out for the terrapin bugs or 
“Lincoln” bugs on the cabbage and 
collards. They gather on the edges 
of the leaves, and it is easy to take 
a pan of water covered with kerosene 
and shake them off into this which 
kills them at once. The same thing 
is good for the rose bugs. 

* * * 


Then the striped and spotted dia- 
brotica which eat the young cucum- 
bers in the spring lay eggs at the 
base of the plants and the larvae bore 
into the stems. The Bordeaux mix- 
ture and lead arsenate used as a 
spray will prevent the rust in cu- 
cumbers and cantaloupes and will de- 
stroy the borer. 

* * * 

Sweet corn planted in June and 
July is usually more free from the 
boll worms than the early planted 
corn, and we can always get better 
seed by late planting, and home- 
grown seed is far better than any 
you can buy. 

$s @ 


1 wish here to repeat that when 


any disease affects your garden 
plants send specimens to your state 
experiment station. Not having mi- 


croscope nor laboratory conven- 
iences, | am unable to advise as to 
the nature and remedy for many 


plant diseases. The stations have the 
laboratory and microscopes, and the 
men who are paid for doing this sort 
of investigation for the farmers and 
are glad to do it. 





Diseased Grape Vines 


. HAT shall I do with grape vines 

that die off in summer? They 
were set on a broomsedge sod now in 
clover.” 





I hardly know what you mean by 
the vines “dying off” in summer. If 
you mean that they lose the leaves or 
the fruit, it is simply a matter of care- 
ful spraying. Spray them with Bor- 


to keep it constantly chopped off at 
the surface of the ground. No plant 
can long exist if not allowed to make 
green leaves above ground. Do not 
grub it but simply do not allow it to 
grow above ground. 





Mold on Vinegar 


“TJOW can I get rid of mold on cider 
vinegar? Can I reduce the 
strength of the vinegar?” 





Draw the vinegar off from the bot- 
tom and leave the mold to be washed 
out later. Reduce the strength with 
distilled water. 





Fertilizing Strawberries 


- HAT is the best fertilizer for 

strawberries, how much an acre 
and when applied, and a reliable deal- 
er to buy it from?” 





Right now after the fruit is off is 
the time to fertilize strawberries and 
cultivate them clean. Use 800 pounds 
an acre of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate, half and half. I never ad- 
vertise any dealer on this page. You 





WAT the fly and mosquito! 

ing places. 

2. Swat the rooster! 
and keep better. 


3. Swat the boll weevil! 
4. Swat the grass and weeds! 


5. Swat the idle acre! 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


Screen them out; destroy their breed- 


Infertile eggs are a better food, sell better 


If the pest is appearing thickly in the 
cotton fields, it will pay to pick and destroy them. 

Don’t let these robbers steal mois- 
ture and plant foods away from your hungry crops. 

Put the stubble lands to work; clean bushes 
and briers out of the pasture; ditch out that low, wet hollow and put 
it to work growing something besides weeds. 











deaux mixture before the buds swell 
Then spray again after the 
over, and a third time ten 

This is to prevent rot and 


in spring. 
bloom 
days later. 


is 





leaf mildew. Then cultivate them 
clean. 

Bur Clover 
ROM North Carolina: “Tell me 


about bur clover. Is it any better 
than the old red clover? Will it grow 
on our red clay? Will it make good 
hay as compared with red clover?” 





Bur clover is not a clover at all. 
True clovers all belong to the tri- 
folium genus. Bur clover is a medi- 
cago, a sort of annual cousin to alfalfa. 
It will inoculate for alfalfa, and will 
improve the soil, but as a hay-maker 
it is not in it along with red clover on 
your upland red clay. 





Planting Cabbage in Upper South 
arolina 
oe is the time to sow cabbage 
seed to make plants for setting 
to make cabbage for winter use in up- 
per South Carolina?” 





Sow seed of the Late Flat Dutch 
cabbage about tlie first of July, and 
never let them lack for water. Get 
strong plants to set in strong land in 
August. Sowing as early as mid-June 
will do no harm and may give you 
better plants. August 1 is time to set. 





Smothering Johnson Grass 


ROM South Carolina: “I have some 

grape vines in a piece of land badly 
infested with Johnson grass. I have 
thought of cutting up some old rub- 
beroid roofing and place around the 
vines to smother the grass. Will this 
hurt the vines?” 





I do not think that it will damage 
the vines, and will be surprised if it 
kills the grass. The best way to man- 
age Johnson grass on a small scale is 


know more about the fertilizer deal- 
ers in your section than I do, and I am 
not backing any particular one. Cul- 
tivate clean and get strong crowns 
for the next season and plenty of run- 
ners, 





Early Cabbage 


ROM North Carolina: “When shall 
I sow cabbage seed to set later for 
early cabbage in the spring?” 





Get the best seed of the Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield cabbage. Make a sow- 
ing the 15th of September, and if the 
season is favorable these may get 
over grown, and another sowing 
about the last of the month should be 
made. Usually the first sowing will 
do. An overgrown plant in the fall 
will be apt to run to seed in the 
spring. Make the seed bed rich and 
sow thinly broadcast, as you will in 
that way get better plants as they 
will be less crowded. Set the plants 
in open furrows heavily manured as 
directed here at time to plant. Plant 
in late November or early December. 


Alsike Clover 


ROM North Carolina: “When is the 

proper time to sow alsike clover? 
Should anything be sowed with it? 
What character of soil suits it best? 
Can it stand much water?” 








You can sow alsike clover in corn 
after the last working or you can 
sow it with winter oats in September. 
It is the hardiest of the true clovers 
and it will stand more wet than any 
other clover, but thrives best on well 
drained upland. A day or two ago I 
was at Cape Charles, right down at 
the point, and saw there a field of al- 
sike clover on high upland where one 
could see the breakers of the surf a 
mile or more away, and, being in 
bloom, perfumed the whole air 
around. Like any clover, it thrives 
best on high clay loam, but will grow 
in a soil so moist that red clover will 


it 
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not thrive. It is better for pasture 
than for hay, as it does not grow as 
tall as red clover. 





Cannot Grow Turnips 


ROM Mississippi: “How can I make 

a garden grow turnips? I have fol- 
lowed your instructions for years with 
pleasure and profit. I fertilize my 
garden well and keep it green and 
clean all the time. Have success with 
everything but turnips, which I have 
tried in every way and with barnyard 
manure and commercial fertilizers. I 
use acid phosphate liberally and sow 
from first of August to October. The 
roots grow long and hard with all 
varieties.” 





I cannot understand why you do 
not make good turnips with the fer- 
tilization you make. The only reason 
I can guess is that you may buy the 
cheap seed sold in boxes in the coun- 
try stores. If a patch of turnips is let 
stand over and the whole runs to seed 
in the spring it can be mowed and 
threshed and a lot of cheap seed 
grown, and the seed are almost worth- 
less. Selected roots taken up in the 
fall and carried over and transplanted 
in the spring will make good seed 
and the only seed worth sowing. But 
it costs more than the other kind 
Get the best seed from the leading 
seedsmen and I think you can make 
turnips. 





Tomato Prospects 


ROM Virginia: “I have noted your 

forecasts of the potato crops and 
your suggestions to growers. Can you 
give similar information in regard to 
tomatoes? We hear talk of low 
prices, slow movement and stock in 
dealers’ hands, and vice versa.” 





There was for a time a deadlock 
between canners and growers. The 
canners did not know what they could 
offer, and the growers were not in- 
clined to take low prices and prefer 
red to abandon the crop rather than 
lose money on it. The growers and 
canners alike feared the vast quantity 
in the hands of the Government, 
which would would ruin the market 
if rushed on sale. But being assured 
by the War Department that this 
would not be done but that the Gov- 
ernment would be in the market for 
more, the canners knew what to do. 
I have heard of low prices elsewhere, 
but in this, the greatest canning region 
of the United States, the price will be 
fair. Most of the canners are offering 
$16 a ton, or 30 cents for a five-eighths- 
bushel basket. The area planted will 
be smaller than usual, and few grow- 
ers are contracting, believing that the 
open market will pay better. I heard 
from a farmer in southeastern Vir- 
ginia that the canners there were 
offering $8 per ton and wanted to 
know if that would pay. I replied 
that he could not possibly pay ex- 
penses in growing tomatoes for $8 a 
ton, and that few would make any- 
thing at $16. With the great pros- 
pective reduction here in area, there 
is every prospect that tomatoes are 
going to command a fair price on the 
general market. 
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iy RALEIGH, N. C. 
= ~* BIRMINGHAM, ALA. {19 w. Harsett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UD 

DEB THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 












One yoar ......-++- $1.00 We FORD siccccese $1.50 
Sic months ........ -50 Three years ........ 2.00 
Three months ...... 25 Five years ......++- 3.00 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
toxether can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Satisfaction 


The boss often says to me, “You can’t control the way 

a man feels when he drives into this place—he may be paying 

a friendly call to get information, he may be towed in because 

of battery trouble, he may be happy, or angry, or half-way 
between. 

“‘But one thing you can always do, send him away satisfied.” 


And that’s my job. When the job’s done it will be done 
right. Ifyou want advice, if you want service, if you want 
repairs, if you need a new battery, come to battery serv- 
ice headquarters. 


No one can have your interest more at heart than the 
company who first organized trained battery service, whose 
batteries are installed by the great majority of American 
car builders, and who developed the Bone Dry Willard with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Willard Service 
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How to Make Labor More Efficient; How 
to Reward Efficiency 


24 in our series of discussions of ‘“‘The 


Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 


Average Southern Farmer.’’] 








“PROFIT-SHARING, BIG YIELDS AND A SQUARE DEAL” 


These Sum up “Farmer's” Formula for Getting and Keeping Good 


Farm Help 


By “FARMER” 


the day, month, or year. I don’t be- 

lieve any farm labor will do its best 
when its only reward is a stipulated 
wage of so much a day or month. 
Nor is such a system to the best in- 
terests of the farm owner, since he 
must pay, regardless of crop yields 
and prices. He takes all the risk, and 
the only interest the hired help has 
is the collection of the daily or 
monthly wage. 


[ tre as believe in hiring labor by 


In my opinion, the best of all plans 
is for the worker to be paid for his 
effort in proportion to the crop out- 
turn. If yields and prices are good, 
he is well paid; if poor, then his pay 
is poor. Under such a system, where- 
by every worker’s wage is dependent 
in very large measure upon the skill- 
ful, vigorous effort put forth, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the worker 
will do his best to make a good crop. 

This system is nothing new. It is 
the old half-and-half plan, common 
pretty well all over the South, where- 
by the landowner furnishes land, 
teams, tools, seeds and half the fer- 
tilizers, sharing the crop equally with 
the tenant, who furnishes all the la- 
bor and half the fertilizers., This is a 
true profit-sharing arrangement, and 
white it is mostly used with crops like 
cotton, peanuts and tobacco, I see no 
reason why its use should not be ex- 
tended to other crops, including live- 
stock. 

With cotton as my cash crop, I have 
been following this plan for several 
years; and the longer I study it the 
more I am convinced that it is the 
right one. It calls for a minimum of 
supervision on the part of the land- 
owner and secures a maximum of effi- 
ciency on the part of the worker. 

But merely the installation of this 
system is not enough. I have eleven 
families with me this year, and my 
first effort has been to impress upon 
every man that we are business part- 
ners—not “landlord and tenant,” or 
“boss and hired man,” but co-workers 
and equal partners in a_ business 
whose aim is to make net profits. Fol- 
lowing this idea, I have made it plain 
that I want no profits other than 
those that come out of the soil. Iam 
not store-keeping, but farming; and if 
my profits must come from goods sold 
at high prices and high interest rates, 
rather than from the crops we grow, 
then I think it time for me to quit the 
farming game and become a store- 
keeper exclusively. We are using this 
year some 50 tons of fertilizers, and 
every tenant is being charged for his 
“part just what it cost me for cash, 
plus 4 per cent interest. My men run 
no store accounts, and thus are bur- 
dened with no exorbitant “time 
prices.” Instead, if a man _ needs 
money to buy his supplies, I advance 
him an agreed-upon amount at the 
beginning of each month, charging 
him a flat interest rate of 4 per cent. 
This buying for cash, I believe, ef- 
fects a saving of at least 25 per cent. 


In getting and keeping good men, 
next in importance to giving them an 
absolutely square deal I place big 
yields. The man whose lands have a 
reputation for making big, paying 
crops rarely lacks tenants; but ten- 
ants.shun poor land, and are wise in 
doing so. My lands are naturally 
poor, but it pays me to fertilize them 
liberally. This year on cotton I am 
using nearly $10 worth of fertilizers 
per acre, and believe $15 worth would 








have paid even better. At present 
prices, 100 or 200 pounds more lint 
per acre will pay for a whole lot of 
fertilizer. 

In addition to the tenant sharing 
equally the returns from the crop, I 
offer each year gold prizes for the 
best work. This year I am offering 
prizes as follows: $10 in gold for ev- 
ery man averaging 6 bales of cotton 
per mule, with $5 additional for each 
bale over 6; $20 in gold for the man 
making the best crop on my land, $15 
for the second best, $10 for the third, 
and $5 for the fourth; and then I am 
giving 6 prizes of $5 each to the men 
getting the best stands of cotton. I 
have pretty well tried out this plan of 


stead of a money-maker. I believe 
many a tenant is over-supervised— 
“bossed,” harassed, ordered to do this 
and that, until he does nothing with- 
out being specifically told. My plan is 
to lay down a few basic principles 
and tell them to “go to it.” I want 
results. If a man makes a good crop, 
I don’t care when he gets up in the 
morning or whether he works Satur- 
day afternoons. Perpetual nagging 
will ruin the nerves of tenant and 
landowner too. 


But above all things in handling 
labor I place the principle of the 
square deal. Of all the crops I grow, 
I believe the one I prize most and the 
one that is paying the best is the rep- 
utation that I am doing my best to 
acquire for treating my men square. 
Today I believe I could get 100 men 
if I needed them. 


Summed up, here’s my formula for 




















A $35,000 HOLSTEIN 


This Great Cow was Recently Bought by 


giving prizes for excellent work, and 
I firmly believe in it. 

I believe in developing a sense of 
responsibility in the worker. The man 
whovhas to be told a dozen times a 
day what to do is a money-loser in- 


J. 


T. Shanahan, Buffalo, N. Y., for $35,000 

getting and keeping good farm labor: 
First, put the work on a profit-shar- 
ing basis; second, do your best to 
make big yields per acre; third, and 
most important of all, give every 


worker an absolutely square deal. 





THE EMPLOYER MUST FIRST HIMSELF BE EFFICIENT 


When This Is the Case, the Labor Will Be Intelligently Directed 
and Efficient Work Will Follow 


By A. L. FRENCH 


HAVE noticed many times that 

the farmer who is himself efficient 

—who through natural ability and 
good judgment brings to his business 
the qualities of mind that are neces- 
sary to the pro- 
per handling of so 
complicated a bus- 
iness as farming— 
generally handles 
efficient labor. In 
a business where 
the boss and the 
hands are so close- 
ly associated as is 
the case on the 
majority of farms, 
the influence of the director of the 
work upon those who carry out his 
directions is very marked. 


MR. FRENCH 


Few men are so lacking in observa- 
tion, in pride and manhood, that they 
will not endeavor to speed up to the 
plane upon which an interested, cap- 
able, sympathetic boss stands. On the 
other hand, few men are able to ov- 
ercome the handicap of an inefficient, 
nagging, small-caliber boss—one they 
know is not big enough for the job 
he is trying to handle; who is making 





their work of little avail because of 
lack of ability or vision. 

So I would say the first point in 
making labor efficient is for the di- 
rector of that labor to bea real leader. 
If he is this he will be constantly on 
the lookout for means to improve his 
plant to the end that labor expended 
will give constantly increasing re- 
turns. A stagnant business is never 
an incentive to greatest effort on the 
part of labor. 

Some of the ways that this im- 
provement will be expressed are by 
gradually enriching the land worked, 
clearing fields of obstructions, enlarg- 
ing fields, and arranging roads and 
drives so that hauling and travel to 
and from the fields will be reduced 
to the minimum. This improvement 
of plant will make possible the prof- 
itable handling of better machines in 
which the majority of hands will take 
pride and with which they will many 
times double their efficiency while do- 
ing less hard work. 

Again, the director’s ability to pro- 
perly save what labor produces has 
much to do indirectly with labor effi- 
ciency; for few hands will feel in- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


clined to work under a full head of 
steam if they see that their labor is 
being squandered at the finish by a 
boss who is incapable of gathering 
in at the minimum of expense the re- 
sults of their season’s work. Every 
field of rotten corn, every mow of 
moldy hay, every field with waste cot- 
ton covering the ground in February, 
every poor or dead animal on the 
farm—is an indirect slap at labor effi- 
ciency. On the other hand, every well 
cultivated crop economically housed 
and put on the market in first-class 
condition or fed to good animals that 
in turn are sold at their full value is 
an incentive to labor to do its best. 
For men who labor by the day, month 
or year on the farm are human and 
have within them that pride in ac- 
complishment that has been iimplant- 
ed—to a greater or less degree—in 
the heart of every human being and 
that is fostered or suppressed by en- 
vironment. It is a pity, I believe, that 
our farming business is of such a 
character and, under present-day con- 
ditions, must be carried on in such 
small units with such a large number 
of bosses, that the really efficient boss 
must be the exception rather than the 
rule. And I have thought many times 
that the farming of the future may 
perhaps be handled in larger units 
when the supply of efficient bosses 
will more nearly mect the demand, 
and the men who are now misiits will 
in the larger scheme find the places 
where their several individual talents 
will find more complete expression, 
to the benefit of themselves and so- 
ciety in general. 

I have no patience with the man or 
party of men who are intent on gob- 
bling up the land in large bodies for 
their own selfish ends, and I believe 
some plan should be devised to stop 
such practice in our country; but I 
do believe that codperative farming 
of large tracts of land by the men 
who now own and work individual 
plots would result in so much greater 
efficiency through each _ individual 
finding the place where his individual 
talent would have greater scope that 
all concerned would be far better 
paid; the man who is now classed as 
laborer coming in with the rest as a 
stockholder. A few drones might 
have to drop out or go to work with 
a plan of this sort in operation, but 
that might not be such a bad thing 
after all for the individual or society. 

As the matter stands today in the 
South, with our inefficiently managed 
small tracts of poor land, it is a puzzle 
to me how—even with present prices 
of farm products—labor that would 
be efficient can be as well rewarded 
as the importance of its work to the 
world would indicate it should be. 

As a makeshift—should some of 
the suggestions in the fore part of 
this article be carried out—time might 
be taken from the regular farm work 
to make and work good large gar- 
dens for the families of the farm la- 
borers. Their homes might be made 
more attractive with grass and shade 
trees, fruit, etc. A good milk cow for 
each family would help out, and this 
without materially cutting into the 
somewhat meager cash incomes of 
the farms, while at the same time ad- 
ding much, to the living and pleasure 
of the farm workers. 





Summer Care of Eggs 
ECAUSE heat is a great enemy of 
fresh eggs on the farm, Mr. A. G. 
Oliver, Extension Poultry Specialist, 
advises some simple rules which cost 
nothing to follow, but which will add 
dollars to the poultry yard returns. 
These are as follows: 

Keep the nests clean; provide one 
nest for every four hens. 

Gather the eggs twice daily. 

Keep the eggs in a cool, dry room. 

Market the eggs at least twice a 
week. 

Sell, kill or confine all male birds 
as soon as the hatching season is 
over. 
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Why Model 90 Makes Friends 
of Owners 


When a stock Model 90 Overland car broke the world’s non-stop 
high gear record at Oklahoma City the other day, Overland owners 
were or surprised. 


4,370 miles in 7 days and nights in Aigh gear, over bad roads, 
through wind and rain, without one pause, was a performance that 
thrilled the crowd. Onto this wonderful mileage record was piled 
the gas record of 20.6 miles per gallon. 


But Overland owners knew from experience how well Model 90 
could perform. 


This Model 90 record is of value only in explaining the apprecia- 
tion Overland owners have of the economy and faithful performance 
of their cars. It explains how Model 90 makes friends of its owners. 
The demand is great right now. 











WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Model Ninety Five Passenger Touring Car $985: Price f. 0. b. Toledo 
Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Moter Cars and Light Commercaal Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Torento, Canada 
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Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T 


HINES 








Are There More Than Four Essen- 
tials to Engine Operation? 


HEN an engine has good com- 

pression and the valves are well 
timed, the carburetor furnishes the 
cylinder with a good mixture of gaso- 
line and air, the ignition system gives 
a hot spark at the right time, and no 
bearings are tight or seized and still 
the engine will not run—what is the 
trouble?” 

A few weeks ago, I would have said 
that an engine couldn’t help but run 
with all these conditions as stated, 
but since that time, a case of engine 
trouble has come to my attention 
which proves that something else will 
stop a motor—and that is a loose fly- 
wheel. 

The engine in question was running 
along smoothly when it suddenly stop- 
ped. It acted as if the gasoline had 
given out, but such was not the case. 
The shaft key had simply lost out of 
the fly-wheel, and there was then 
nothing to store up energy between 
explosions and thus give a smooth de- 
livery in power. 


Useful Lock Washers 


VERY farmer ought to buy an as- 
sortment of lock washers and then 
keep a supply on hand ever after- 





wards. In repair work, they are next 
in importance to bolts. 

When a nut begins to work loose, 
take it entirely off, fit a lock washer 
under the nut, and then tighten it up 
again. This will keep the nut from 
working loose again, and may save 
many hours’ time in the life of the 
implement. 


In fact, it is not a bad idea to go 
over all farm implements as soon as 
they are bought and fit them out with 
lock washers. Machines are often 
not put securely together when they 
are sent out from the factory, and 
this precaution of locking all nuts 
will give an opportunity to tighten up 
everything that is loose. 

Perhaps more harrow teeth are lost 
because of the clamp nuts working 
loose than from any other cause. Fit- 
ting these clamp bolts with lock wash- 
ers would prevent about 99 per cent 
of harrow teeth loss. 


The Right Way to Crank a Motor 
VERYONE should try to avoid 
back-firing or “kicking back” in a 

motor by retarding the spark before 
the engine is cranked, but a motor 
may be cranked without danger of 
injury if the crank is gripped in the 
right manner. 





Grip the crank as indicated in the 


illustration. If you the crank 
in what seems to be the natural way, 
the fingers wrapped about it in one 
direction and the thumb in the other, 
you are almost sure to get hurt, if the 


motor does kick back 


grasp 


/ 





THE RIGHT WAY THE WRONG WAY 
The best way to hold a crank 
is to grip it with the palm and 


fingers alone, carefully holding the 
thumb back out of the way, and keep- 
ing your other arm and hand out of 
the way. Always pull up in the crank- 
ing, and never push down. If the mo- 
tor is in good shape, it will start with 
an upward quarter-turn. 





Clean Out Cooling Systems 


OW that hot weather is here, it is 

necessary that automobile cooling 
systems give absolutely efficient ser- 
vice. If they do not, a great deal of 
damage is likely to be done. 

It rarely ever occurs to an automo- 
bile or a tractor operator that the 
cooling system of such machines 
should be washed out. Some people 
even fill cooling systems with muddy 
water—and later wonder why the mo- 
tor overheats. 

Wash out the cooling system of any 
motors on your place before they give 
trouble. A good way to do this is to 











Veedol 
after use 


Ordinary oil 
after use 
Showing sediment formed 
after 50 hours of running 





Just as water escapes in the 

form of steam, more than 3. 
half of the average motor 

oil evaporates through the 

oil filler and is wasted. 


T harvest time a whole crop may 
depend upon getting the grain 
time. That is when your tractor must 
give perfect, uninterrupted service, 
At this critical period a layup for 
repairs might cost you much more than 
the value of the tractor itself. Yet 90% 
of tractor engine troubles are prevent- 
able. 
There are three important points 
about tractor oil. 


1. 
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Important points 





on tractor lubrication 


in from the field at a certain 


They are due to inferior oil. 


Sediment — Ordinary oil breaks 
down under the intense heat of the 
engine, forming large quantities of 
black sediment which has no Jubri- 
cating value. Sediment displaces 
the good oil from the moving parts, 
causing friction and wear. 

Evaporation—Ordinary tractor oil 
not only forms large quantities of 
sediment but it evaporates rapidly. 
This causes high consumption and 
often breaks the piston oil seal. 
Overheating, scored cylinders, rapid 
carbonization, etc., follows. 

Contamination — Ordinary tractor 
oil permits unburned fuel to drip 
past the pistons contaminating the 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 


1547 BOWLING GREEN BUILDING, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal cities 


of the United States and Canada 


lubricating oil in engine base. The 

piston oil seal is destroyed, causing 

great damage. The thinned-out oil 
fails to lubricate, power losses result, 
burned out bearings are inevitable. 

To overcome these faultsof ordinary 
oil the Veedol engineers experimented 
for years in developing the famous 
Faulkner Process—used exclusively for 
the production of Veedol, the lubricant 
that resists heat. The striking superi- 
ority of Veedol is shown by the two 
bottles at the left. 

Veedol not only reduces sediment, 
but also prevents excessiveevaporation, 
and for this reason gives 25° to 50% 
greater service per gallon in the auto- 
mobile type of tractor engine. 

Veedol Special Heavy, the universal 
tractor engine oil, reduces kerosene 
contamination, 
clean the crankcase so often when 
Veedol is used, 

Veedol worm-drive tractor oil re- 
duces friction andincreases horsepower. 


It is unnecessary to 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. The 
new 100-page Veedol book will save you many 
dollars and help you keep your tractor run- 
ning at minimum cost. Send 10 cents for copy 
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drain the system and fill it with a 
moderately strong solution of water 
and soda. Then run the motor until 


it is hot and drain out the soda solu- 
Flush out the system with clean 


tion 
water and then fill again with clean 
water 

There is nothing better than rain 


water for use in automobile and trac- 
tor cooling systems. Well water of- 
ten contains lime or other mineral 
matter which is deposited on the walls 
of the cooling system as the water is 
evaporated. Rain water contains no 
mineral matter. 

Tight fan belts are also important 
in keeping a motor cool. Many people 
loosen fan belts in the winter so that 


motors will run hotter and be more 
efficient. Then when spring of the 
year comes, they forget to tighten 


them. Take a look at the fan belt 





Use Care in Shifting Tractor Gears 


OO often it is necessary to replace 
the charge-of-speed gears on a 
tractor before it has operated 
more than a few weeks. The gears 
become ground off so badly that they 
will not serve as power transmission 
members. The replaced gears always 
last longer than did the original ones, 
and the reason for this is that the 
operator has learned a lesson in gear 
shifting 


new 


Now, this lesson might as well be 
learned before the gears have to be 
replaced. Practically the whole trou- 
ble is caused by shifting the gears with 
the tractor motor running at too high 
a speed 

Of course, the rapidity at which the 
motor is running will have no effect 
yn the gear shifting if the clutch ts 

ompletely disengaged. The fact re- 
mains, however, that clutches 
drag more or less, and the gear mem- 
will therefore turn when the 
motor is running at high speed, 
though they may turn when the mo- 


most 


bers 


tor is runnng at slow speed. A slowly 
turning engine, therefore means a 
stationary clutch shaft and gears 


while nine times out of ten a fast run- 
ning motor means a spinning clutch 
shaft and gears, 

Any mechanic can readily under- 
stand the effects of shifting gears 
when the clutch shaft and the gears 
on it are spinning. Shifting gears 
simply means the sfiding of the gears 
on the drive shaft so that they will 
mesh with the gears on the clutch 
shaft. When the gears on both these 
shafts are stationary or not turning, 
the shifting will be accomplished 
without noise or friction of any kind 
But when the clutch gears are turn- 
ing, and the drive shaft gears are not 
turning, and they are brought togeth- 
er, the result is a not very musical 
noise—“R-r-r-sh!” And ‘when 
kear this noise, you may know that 
part of the gears have been ground 
away. If it happens time and time 
again, you will also know that the 
gears will have to be replaced soon 


y< yu 


The same grinding effect will result 
if the clutch is thrown out and the 
gears shifted quickly—before the dis- 
engaged clutch has time to stop spin- 
ning. When a motor has been run- 
ning with the clutch engaged and the 
gears out of mesh, allow a slight in- 
stant of time to pass between the dis- 
engagement of the clutch before the 


engagement of the gears. This will 
give the clutch shaft time to stop 


turning, and the shift may be made 
silently and without gear wear 


What has been said 
gear shifting may also be 
automobile gear shifting. The only 
difference is that there are a succes- 
sion of shifts from low to high speed 
and gears have to be meshed, both of 
which are turning, as well as gears, 
both of which are stationary. The 
shifts to second and high speeds on 
automobiles therefore require nicety 
of judgment. 


about tractor 
said about 
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CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disks, 


: CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disks, 
cutout or solid, are made of 


cutout or solid, are made of 


cutlery steel, forged sharp 


cutlery steel, forged sharp 














Two Levers Operate 
All Four Gangs 
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Adjustable to 
all Tractors 
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Cutlery Stee! 
Disks Forged Sharp 


Clar. 
TRACTOR HARROW; 


ERE is one harrow that attaches to every kind or size of tractor. It was the 
first tractor harrow in the field and has held first place ever since. What- 
ever your tractor, there’s a CLARK “CUTAWAY” that will fit and do the work. 


















































This harrow will give you greatest returns on your investment. It is the only 
disk harrow now obtainable with special steel main frame that inflexibly holds 
each set of disks accurately in place, and has cutout disks of highest grade cut- 
lery steel, forged (not ground) sharp. 


CLARK “CUTAWAY” cannot bend, crack or break. You can have solid disks of 
the same quality steel if you prefer, but they are not so good as cutaway or 
cutouts. A CLARK “CUTAWAY” disk digs deeper, pulverizes better and is 
pulled through the soil with less power. Saves time, labor and fuel and helps 
produce bumper crops. 


Ask your dealer about “CUTAWAYS.” If he hasn’t them some nearby dealer 
has. Our Line includes Double and Single Action Horse Harrows, Extension 
Head Harrows, Orchard Plows, Bush and Bog Plows, Right Lap Plows and 
other disk implements. 


Send for “The Soil And Its Tillage”—a valuable instructive free book on 
soil cultivation. 







































CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disks, The Cutaway Harrow Company os sic ACureitwad™ Dike 


cutout or solid, are made of 


Ce) e . 4 
cutlery steel, forged sharp 787 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 


cutout or solid, are made of 


cutlery steel, forged sharp 










Maker of the original CLARK Disk Harrow and Plow 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXIV.—Experiences in Making Farm Labor More Efficient 


(This is No. 24 in our series of discussions 
Average Southern Farmer The same 
issue.) 


of “Fifty-two 
subject is also discussed on page 6 in this 


Biggest Probieme of the 








Make Efficiency Worth While 


(83 Prize Letter) 
E LIVE in the heart of the Black 
Belt and deal entirely with Ne- 
gro labor—the best labor in the world 
for those who understand and know 
how to handle it. 

To keep a man efficient, you have 
to keep him satisfied. Anyway, those 
are the lines I work on. I have had 
one hired helper fifteen years; an- 
other one worked for me over nine 
years, then Uncle Sam drafted him 
for the army. 

There are two comfortable houses 
on the place for the hired help. How- 
ever, the houses are situated on op- 
posite sides of my farm. This does 
away with the clashes and squab- 
blings over trifles that inevitably oc- 
cur when colored folk live too near 
together. My hands work for me five 
anda half days in the week and put in 
Saturday afternoon on their own lit- 
tle farms. I find this a good plan, as 
it keeps them interested in learning 
progressive methods of farming. 
Then, too, they are more than anx- 
ious to manipulate properly and to 
take good care of labor-saving ma- 
chinery when they know they are go- 
ing to get a chance to use it on their 
own little patches. When the “sea- 
son is in the ground” and it is exactly 
the right time for planting the var- 
ious crops it’s a good idea to say, 
“Hustle now, boys, and get my cotton 
in, then you can have the plows and 
horses for planting your own.” A fel- 


low is more likely to be efficient when 
it is worth his while to be so. A good 
laborer is worth more than a lazy, in- 
efficient one—so pay and get 
some one worth keeping satisfied, 
worth teaching efficient methods 
MRS. J. D. ALISON. 
Minter, Ala. 


more 





Getting 100 Per Cent Efficiency in 
Farm Labor 


($2 Prize Letter) 
Y EXPERIENCE is that 
isfied farm labor is never efficient 
Jabor. It is not human nature for a 
man to strive to do his best in an un- 
pleasant, dissatisfied frame of mind. 
Last season we hired two young man 
of known quality for the entire year, 
paying them what some farmers con- 
sidered a fabulous sum. These fel- 
lows stuck persistently to their work 
during the entire summer, missing 
scarcely a day, while cheap labor on 
neighboring farms was flying from 
job to job in search of better wages, 
leaving their employers in many in- 
stances in a helpless and pitiful con- 
dition. Our entire farming plans 
were carried out on record time with- 
out any disappointments, due, we feel, 
to the efficiency of these men. They 
were happy, contented men with ap- 
parently no desire to sesk employ- 
ment elsewhere. 
I consider competent labor of more 
value today than ever before. The 
day of hiring a man today, trying him 


dissat- 


out tomorrow, hring! ne day and 
hiring another i ypes of getting a 
better one, is past and gone, likely 
forever. i find the most profitable 
plan is to ire labor of know: qual- 
ity, paying a price and giving treat- 


ment that will pull 100 per cent efh- 
ciency from it. The farmer who plans 
big crops, plants them and depends 
upon disappointing labor for cultiva- 


and harvest, falling down by dis- 


tion 
appointing labor after his crops have 
been planted, is worse off than the 


farmer who never plants anything 

Plans made in 
quently more destructive than benefi- 
cial if not executed. The 
farming today are coming 
efficient man and not from the shifty 
fellow that wants to work one or two 
days in the week at two or three 
prices. Leave the shifty fellow alone. 
He is helping to put farmers to the 
wall throughout the entire country. 
Hire a man of known quality and pay 
him a price that will make him want 
to hold his job, give him a good bed to 


farming are fre- 


profits in 


from the 


sleep in, give him good wholesome 
food, take him with you to town and 
to church occasionally. It will not 


hurt you and will do the man no harm, 
Treat him as a thoroughbred human 


being, and ten chances to one he will 
strive to please you and keep your 
interests at heart in his work and 
care of your stock and farming im- 
plements C. C. CONGER, Jr 


Penn Laird, Va 





Y OBSERVATION has led me to 

believe that if the landlord would 
see after the comfort of his hired men 
just a little more there would be less 
cause for dissatisfied men working 
on the farms. In the cities, men who 
are working at the public works, 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 


A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil. Used in top 
groove only of pis- 
tons to control 
excess oil, with 
McQuay-Norris 
\zanxiRoor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 
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Turn Waste Into Power 


A motor with poor piston rings is like a steaming 


teakettle—it lets p@wer escape 
every stroke of the piston. 


Stop this drain— convert your 


-NORRIS 


Install a full set of 


McQUAY 


Lia 
ZL 


unused. A loss at 


waste into power. 





PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 


Save 


Gas 


The rings with a record of eight years successful per- 


formance behind them. 


Power producers because they 


create uniform action all around the cylinder wall, leav- 
ing no place for the power to slip past. 
Wherever you are you can get McQuay-Norris \eax{Roor 


Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and tractor. 


Jobbers 


and supply houses in over 300 distributing points carry 
complete stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes, backed 


by a factory stock of 3,000 unusual 
ready, awaiting your order. 


sizes. The rings are 


Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a simple, clear explana- 
tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
Ss. A 


2831 Locust St. 
8-12P 


4G Ye; WH jy) 


St. Louis, U. S 
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yughnecking” as they call it, earn 
enough wages to enable them to 

yard and have a room with so 
comforts not always accorded 


men on the farm. Men who work fo 
wages on farms are not always men 
who will appreciate being treated as 
though they were below the notice of 
the people of the home. Draw out 
your hired men in conversation, get 
from them something of their 
lives, study a little human nature 
along the road. See just what kind 
of a fellow he is inside »f our 
greatest men have worked on farms 
as hired men. You may have a man 
working for you who has in him some 
of the qualities that go to make up 
the higher type of citizenship. If 
you have a man who is every inch a 
man he will not stay with you and be 
contented unless you show that you 
appreciate his kind. There are other 
fields calling this class, other farm- 
ers who know how to get repaid for 
better treatment. 


past 


Some <¢ 


it may be that you have a man that 
any of these re- 
quirements. It may be that you have 
just “plain hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water,” and of course, if you 
have, then treat them with gentleness 
and find out what they have been 
used to in life, and see that they get 
just the treatment that they deserve 
as men of their class. Some men are 
content if they get three meals a day, 
a good bed, and plenty of “chawing 
terbacker.” If you have that kind, then 
see that they get just these things 
for if they run short of tobacco th 
cross and not contented 


} 
aoes not possess 


\\ ill be 
If you have a man of intelligen 
ask him occasionally how he thinks 
a certain piece of work on the far: 
in his opinion, ought to be dor 
Weigh carefully his answer; if he is 
right, not only accept his opinion, but 
give him credit, or at least thank him 
for it. If he is wrong, try to show 
him that you can’t quite do that nov 
but that you will think of it later 
Do not offend him about it, and 
if you know he is wrong, later you 
can discuss the subject more fully 
f he refers to it again. Discuss 
with them farm problems that are not 

season, for if they have ideas that 


ire not practical you will have a 
hance to set them right later, cr 
never refer to it again. Men like to 


be conferred with occasionally about 
e work they are doing. If a man 
has done a job of plowing that is bet- 
* | 


+1 
} 


han he has been doing in the 


ast praise him for the job He will 
try to do that well again 

humans. Treat them, 
not necessarily as your equal in every 
instance, but with the courtesy they 
merit. In the words of our lat 
Theodore Roosevelt, “Give the com- 
mon man a square deal.” 


A. M. 


Hired men are 


LATHAM 
Anson, Texas. 





Give the Farm Hand a Square Deal 


i IS a good idea to show the farm 
hand that you trust him and appre 
ciate his work. Once he becomes in 
terested in his work and takes a 
pride in the stock or the growing 
crops, he will want to see the enter- 
prise prosper, just as though it were 
his own. On the other hand, if he 
becomes sullen and careless, he can 
cause his employer no end of worry 

I have heard farmers boast that 
their hands were made to sit in the 


| field and wait for daylight to come. 


This is not only unfair to the hands, 
but also shows poor business judg- 
ment on the part of the farmer. | 
have been a farmer and a farm la- 
borer all my life, and I have never 
found it necessary, except on urgent 
occasions, to work before sun-up or 
after sun-down. Ten hours of steady 


| work day after day is all that a man 


| that he is like a Negro in his 


or team can stand 


You have heard, too, the old saying 
j about a fellow’s head getting “kinky’ 
| 1, ¢ 
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Great Hog Profits 


LKOL| 
HO ne ae 


ft Hustles Heavy Hogs to ae 
Have bi 


pi igs; iatter hogs. “Get them ready for or 
Darkest time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 
surest farm money — ~ 


Guaranteed Trial Offer ¢ > ten Faloas, belt a ns 






barrel, ora barrel, Take 90d f to your 
bogs and Poult If not Bae eevtlotied return 

he unused part and we will refund every cent you 
paid us — po for the you 


has a base of Pore} Peas Dotheemik 
to which essential d@ acids are 
add Milkotin comes in ay form, Will 
keep indefinite! ay any climate, Will not mould, 
sour Or rot. Flies will not come near it. 
2 Gallon For fending mix one part Mitkoline 
with 60 parts water or swill and 
feed a’ your usual grain feeds, It helps keep hogs 
healthy, their tites keen and makes more pork per 
bushel of nD. top: Saving buttermilk of uncertain 
ine you will always be sure 
a coat of 2¢a gallon or less 
any users Say Milkoline 
saves them one-third on feed bills because it makes 
the'r hogs and poultry assimilate all their feed. 





of this lot of hogs 
We could quote 
f is that 


imonia 
we legally ————. iilikoline cobe eaieieer o or 


sotera are the judge) andrefer you 
S.W.B a Beckst Kansas ess eg G 
Dona & Bo MILKOLINE fs just ae 

Poultry as for Hogs. 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
*Husties Heavy Hogs to Market.’’ 


i Gals. at Creamery #1 fo per gel... 
14 ... * po 1. 10 per gal. 
7: 8 re 1.00 per gal... 
i ba "90 per gal. 
‘ Mo charge for, or Se 





THE MILKOLINE MFG. + C0. ni esa, ae: 


DISTRIBUTORS 


American Feed Milling Co., Asheville, N. C 
Marshall & Summers, Columbia, 8. C. 
McCord Bros., 65 Central Ave., AUlanta, Ga 
i. Viohl, Charleston, 8S. C. 

A. Ehrlich & Bro. Gro. Co., Savannah, Ga 
A. D. Davis Packing Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Herndon Carter Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Culpeper Pro. Co., Culpeper, Va. 

Cc. W. Zaring & Co., Jacksonville, Fla, 














The MIDDLEBROOKS 
aixts RAZOR 


MAN’S 





{ hg will enjoy 
smoothest 
Fy ies shaves 
of your life. After trial, if pleased, pay our 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.25, and we 
send you FREE our $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give youa time of shaving 
satisfaction. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 300,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
AD and justsay: “I accept this offer and 
will pay youor return Razor promptly.” 





dress 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 
Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 



















IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-ki llat greatly 
Prices, 
Engine—longest rec- 
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ord 
terms. Nocut in. 
& FREE. contpaid Write 











to test 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.. Dent. 187 CLEVELAMD. 0. 











Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to seme farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 











for work on Saturday afternoon. 
Well, 1 am one of that kind myself 
! think that after a hard week’s work 
the teams and hands deserve a 
“knock-off” for Saturday afternoon. 

Another way to breed dissatisfac- 
tion in a farm hand is to give him 
poor implements and poor teams to 
work with. Still another way to make 
him dissatisfied is to be continually 
reminding him that he is only a hired 
hand, and not the equal of your fam- 
ily. So far as money matters are 
concerned he may be more than your 
}equal some day. Men who worked 
| for my father at $15 per month could 
have bought him out many times over 
before he died. But, thank goodness, 
he never mistreated a farm hand. The 
ability to secure efficient labor at the 
proper time will carry the farmer a 
long way on the road to success. 

M. 


Experience as a Hired Man 


HEN I completed my course in 











not feel capable of managing a farm 
| of my own, because I was not famil- 
iar with the many problems that con- 
|front farmers, chiefest among them 
| being labor. I could not put myself in 
|the hired man’s place, get his view- 
point, know his feelings, so I decided 
to hire out for a year in order to 
learn these things. 

My first position was on a dairy 
|farm. The hours were long, 4 a. m. 
to 9 p. m., seven days a week. I 
lived in my employer’s home, which 
was modern in every respect, and 
was treated as one of the family. My 
wages were fair and I loved my work, 
but there was something lacking that 
made me dissatisfied. I didn’t know 
what it was then, but have found out 
since. 

I gave my employer the best I had, 
but he never gave me a word of en- 
couragement. He seldom came to 
look over my work, and seemed to 
care little if it were done properly or 
not. 

Another position opened my eyes. 
As in the former place, I lived with 
my employer. The home, while ‘com- 
fortable in every way, lacked some of 
the luxuries I had had. My wages 
were not as much, though I worked 
just as hard, but I was satisfied. 

There was never a day that my em- 
ployer failed to come to the field 
where I was working. If the work 
was good I was complimented. If 
there was a better way, suggestions 
were made, we talked them over and 
the best plan was accepted. I learned 
the meaning of personality. 


Since running my own farm I have 
observed other points that have prov- 
ed valuable. Don’t be so busy your- 
self that you cannot take time to 
show your man exactly what you 
want. A laborer may be hired for 
his brawn, not his brains; but I am 
glad to say however that lots of them 
are keen thinkers and good judges 
of farm problems. I always listen to 
their suggestions and have learned 
much from them. 


Summing it up, the labor question 
hinges primarily on the personality 
of the employer. Work with your 
men, make them feel the work is 
“ours”, listen to what they have to 
say, and never expect the hired man 
to doa piece of work you would not 
do yourself. I try to follow these 
points and find they work successfully 


| in keeping farm laborers satisfied and 


C. B. BROWN. 


efficient. 
Lester Manor, Va. 





TIGHT 
Johnny—These pants that you bought for 
me are too tight. 
Mother—Oh no, they aren’t. 


Johnny—They are too, Mother. They’re 
tighter’n my own skin. 
Mother—Now, Johnny, you know that 


isn’t so. 
Johnny—It is, too> I can sit down in my 
skin, but I can’t sit down in my pants.— 





Boys’ Life for June. 


agriculture at Virginia Tech, I did | 
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“Put INLANDS 
in your Engine” 


The need of new piston rings in a motor 
after it has been run much is nowa 


known and accepted fact. They are as 
necessary a replacement as new spark 
plugs—and much more vital to the life 
of the motor. 


The Inland offers the motorist the high- 
est quality of piston ring, in material 
and manufacture as well as the most 
efficient type of piston ring in its prin- 
ciple of construction. From the pour- 
ing of the mold to the last micrometer 
test, the Inland is made with the precis- 
ion and scientific accuracy of the finest 
tool product. 


The patented manufacturing prin- 
ciple makes every Inland com- 
pletely gas tight. 


The highest standard of weniiiiaialih 
makes every Inland completely depend- 
able, in every phase of piston ring per- 
formance. 


INLAND | 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


The Inland is a perfected piece of mechan- 
ism that motor mechanics and motor owners 
can rely on to give the haghooes efficiency in 
service. 





Specify Inlands when you have your engine 
overhauled. 


Nearly 4,000,000 Inlands are 
in use—Sold the world over 






Write for Booklet 
INLAND MACHINE WORKS 
St. Louis, Mo. 










1640 Locust St., 
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The taste is the test of Coca-Cola 
a: The flavor is the quality 
itself. 


Nobody has ever been able to suc- 
cessfully imitate Coca-Cola, because 
its quality is indelibly registered in 
the taste of the American public. 


D d the g by full name— 
Bicknames encourage substitution. 





THE Coca-COoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Lap 





Buy Wisely 
But Buy 
NOoOvw! 


Build that home, buy that suit, that 
dress, those things you need. 
Let our peace industries run at full 


time again. It is up to you Mr. and 
Mrs. Ultimate Consumer. You hold 
the key to the situation, you control 
the output of all our industries. Your 
purchases regulate production, regu- 
late the number of workers employed. 


Loosen 
Up! 


Give the demobilized soldier, sailor, 
and munition worker a job. Give 
every man and womana chance. Keep 
the wheels of industry turning. Loos- 
en up, buy what you need—Buy—8SUY 
NOW—LET’S GO! 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
W. B. WILSON, Secretary 















FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
KS running gear. Wagon parts of all Write 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, tl, 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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STRIKING POINTS FROM J. S. WANNAMAKER’S SPEECH 


Some of the Things He Said in 


Accepting the Presidency of the 


American Cotton Association 


maker, of St. Matthews, S. C., made 
a notable speech in accepting the 
presidency of the American Cotton 


Wicker os J. Skottowe Wanna- 


Association at the recent meeting in 
New Orleans. We quote some of his 
more remarkable utterances: 


IA New Sort of “Government” for 
the South 


HE organization of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association by the 
farmers, merchants, bankers, bus- 
iness and professional men of the 
South means that an association or 
“commercial government” has been 
created in the South by the people, 
for the people, that is to be non-polit- 
ical. It means that the emancipation 
proclamation for the South has been 
issued; that as a result of the thor- 
ough organization of this great asso- 
ciation from the borders of Mexico to 
Virginia, from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf, including the entire cotton 
growing section, the deplorable con- 
ditions which have existed in the 
South for the last sixty years will 
vanish as mists before the noonday 
sun; that the South will become the 
pride and heart of this great nation; 
that sectional lines and prejudice will 
vanish; that we will enter upon a new 
era, we will have a New South. This 
association will revolutionize not only 
the cotton interests but the various 
allied business interests of the South. 
lt will bless the entire South, and in 
like manner, will prove a blessing to 
the entire nation, for no section of 
this great nation can suffer without 
the entire nation suffering, and in like 
manner, no section of this nation can 
be blessed without the entire nation 
receiving a part of the blessing. 
II.—Cotton Has Blessed All Sections 
Except the South 
OTTON has blessed every spot on 
the globe on which the sun 
shines with the exception of the 
South. It should have blessed the 
South far above any other section. 
However, to the South the cultivation 
of cotton has proved a curse. 

The production of cotton cost the 
South slavery. It caused the war be- 
tween the states. The production of 
cotton brought slave labor; and re- 
gardless of the fact that cotton is 
a hand-made product, a price has 
been established on cotton on the ba- 
sis of slave labor from which price it 
has never been removed. It caused a 
division between the different denomi- 
nations of the Christian churches of 
America. The production of cotton 
brought the terrible and awful recon- 
struction period which followed the 
War between the states, when the Ne- 
gro, barely removed from barbarism, 
with the carpet-bagger was put into 
control of our government; his heel 
was put upon the throat of the Anglo- 
Saxon. It brought a period of de- 
bauchery, of infamy and of crime dur- 
ing this time too horrible to mention 
and from which the South has never 
recovered. Our illiteracy and poverty 
largely date from this period. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands 
of men and women in the South today 
whose entire lives have as a result 
been blighted; there are thousands 
and tens of thousands who, as a result, 
have never been able to receive 
enough education to enable them to 
even write their names. They have 
been forced to battle for a mere ex- 
istence. As a result our uneducated 
have never received a square deal, 
and cannot be blamed for their illit- 
eracy and prejudice. They have been 
forced to make a mighty fight against 
tremendous odds; have been the hew- 
ers of wood and the drawers of water. 
I1l—How Cheap Cotton Has Cursed 

the South 
Ts production of cotton in the 
South caused the people of the 


South to become “cotton slaves,” 
buying their food crops from 
other sections instead of raising 
cotton as a surplus crop, this 


condition being forced upon them 
during the Reconstruction period, the 
only credit upon which the farmer 
could borrow being cotton. Since this 
time in thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of cases he has ‘been forced to 
mortgage his cotton before it was 
planted to enable him to secure an ex- 
istence for himself and his family. It 
has caused the South to merely exist; 
denying to the producer the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. Cotton at 
the price paid for it by the manipula- 
tor necessitated the establishment of 
starvation wages in the South, and 
starvation wages have blighted ev- 
ery nation and every people which 
has ever permitted such a condition. 
The production of cheap cotton in the 
South has caused the illiteracy of the 
South through the manipulations of 
the cotton bears. It has caused child 
labor in the South. It has caused the 
women and children of the South, 
both white and black, to perform not 
only labor, regardless of hours, but 
even to perform the manual labor of 
tilling the soil with the plow. It has 
filled the grave-yards of the South 
with men, women and little children 
who existed and passed away without 
necessities, comforts and education. 


IV.—Better Warehousing, Better Fi- 
nancing, and the Cotton Export 
Corporation the Cotton Farmers’ 
Charter of Financial Salvation 
HE warehouse committee has ren- 
dered a very able report, which re- 

port will be made a part of the pro- 
ceedings of this convention. The 
matter of warehousing is of vital im- 
portance to every section of the en- 
tire Cotton Belt, and I sincerely hope 
that the representatives from each of 
the cotton growing states will take 
necessary steps to speedily handle 
the various propositions along the 
lines indicated in the report from 
the warehouse committee. 

The committee on banking has ren- 
dered a most complete and detailed 
report, their report being the result 
of untiring work. The farmer has 
never paid any attention to any side 
of the cotton question except the pro- 
ducing side. He is vitally interested 
in the financing side; in fact, the en- 
tire South is vitally interested in this 
and it is of the utmost importance 
that each and every one of the states 
take immediate steps to handle the 
propositions laid down in the report 
of the banking committee, made 
through their able chairman, Hon, R, 
G. Rhett, of South Carolina. 


The organization of the Foreign 
Export Corporation will practically 
revolutionize the business interests 
of the South. It will largely fill to 
the business world of the South, in- 
cluding farmers, merchants, bankers 
and exporters the position that the 
Federal Reserve Bank has filled to 
the country at large. Were it not for 
the great need of credit in European 
countries, the privilege of organizing 
this corporation would never be 
granted to the South by the members 
of the Federal Reserve Board from 
other sections of the country. As the 
matter now stands on account of the 
crying need for credit in Europe the 
entire Federal Reserve Board has 
permitted the creation of the Export 
Corporation along the lines shown in 
the charter. 


V.—High Prices for Cotton ond How 
to Make These High Prices Perma- 
nent 


ITH information before me con- 
cerning acreage reduction and the 
fertilizer and crop outlook for the 
coming crop, I feel it inevitable that 
the producer will receive for his cot- 


ton in the coming crop the highest 
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The Roof That | 
Lasts For Ages | 


The roof that outlasts 
other roofs, that gives a 
lifetime of service and al- 
ways looks good, is made 
of high grade red cedar 
shingles. 


TITEHOLD 
SHINGLES 


Made of finest Pacific 
Coast red cedar and from 
the best of the heart 
of selected trees, are 
smooth, straight-grained, 
free from knots and sap. 


If your dealer can't 
supply Titehold se- 
jects, write us. Ask 


for free shingle book, 


} 
| 
| 
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Ditch Your Land f{ 


Him plex | 














Insures crop success in wet 
Saves hilisides. Digs V- 

ped ditch inany soil. Ad- 
eto wor cut. 
y steel., Reversible, 
Equals 100 men. Writefor 
free boo! ose. Sormeancd 














The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

ve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

rye and barley. A perfect com- 

bination machine, Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

ears.”’—W. FP. Massey. “‘It will meet every de- 

mand.’’—H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn, Exp. Sta- 

tion. Boklet 24 free. 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CoO., 

MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 











the bees. BOOK FREE! | 













KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 
STRONG AND WELL 


and give them a fair start in life on the road to 
happiness and success. Every mother should learn 
how to accomplish this by reading. 


The Health Care of the Growing Child 
by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on 
all that pertains to the care and well-being of the 
little ones. It advises and informs you concerning 
ventilation, bathing, clothing feeding, the treatment 
of childish ailments, etc., and will be an invalu- 
able aid in every home where there are growing 
youngsters. A book that will prove its worth over 
and over again. 

“Contains a wonderful amount of very fine prac- 
tical knowledge. . . . The information given in 
it is of the kind that declares dividends.’’—Char- 
lotte Medical Journal. | 

“Will be a boon to many a puzzled parent and | 

may assist in saving the lives of thousands of little 
ones.”’—Brooklyn Citizen. 
12 mo. cloth. Iilustrated, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. | 
A two-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer | 
and a copy of “The Health Care of the Growing 
Child,’’ both for $2.25. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 
ddress nearest office. 




















“Tried all other remedies without suc- 
cess, eh?” said the druggist, conversation- | 

OUR BEST OFFER ally. 
“No; she ain't iil at all. But I saw in the 





Ie one old subscriber and ene 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 





| shelves of the world are empty of dry 
;commenced showing 


| have our raw cotton. 


|every woman, child and person in the 


| vanish like fog before the noon-day 


| other varieties,—Pineapple, Fordhook, 


| enough till lately, when I concluded 
|totry out 


Just plain stewed, we like them about 
B hi andevery | as well as the best sweet potatoes. 

ee ves thing for | The sweet potatoes are a little less | 
trouble to prepare, but I cannot grow | 


J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. | them profitably on my stiff soil, while 
the squashes grow well. 


the crop matures early in October, 
very few fruits being caught by the | 
| frost, and the unripe ones are excel- 
lent eating. My house stands about 
three feet from the ground and is 
walled up all around, and I keep the 
squashes under there. 
had a supply till the middle of April. 
We regard the Delicious as one of 
our most valuable vegetables. 


| the drug store. 


advertisement where a women wrote, 
taking six bottles, 
man!’ "—Baltimore Sun. 


and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, 
and Double Profits.” 


borhood. | 


| price ever paid for cotton since the 


war between the states. We must 
clothe a naked European world; the 
balance of the world itself is half 
clothed, having economized in cotton 
goods for the last five years. The 


England has less raw cotton 
ever shown since she 
statistics. Eu- 
rope is naked; the balance of the 
world is only half-clothed. They must 
We hold it. 


For the first time since cotton was 
cultivated in America we can name 
our own price for cotton. To retain 
this privilege, we must never again 
overproduce, but raise our own feed 
and food crops and a surplus to sell, | 


goods, 
than she has 





| raising cotton as a surplus crop, thus | 


enabling us to get profitable prices, 


| and have the privilege of naming our 


own price. This means a blessing to 


South; it means that illiteracy will 


sun; it means blessings too numer- 
ous to mention. It means that sec- 
tional lines and prejudice will vanish; 
that the South will become the pride 
and heart of this entire great nation. 


PLANT WINTER SQUASH IN 
LATE JUNE 


Mr. Brown Finds Them Much Supe- 
rior to Pumpkins for Winter Pie- 
making 








N MRS. Lindsay Patterson’s letter 
in a recent Progressive Farmer, she | 


| spoke of the fine winter pies made | 


from the striped crookneck pumpkin. 
I have tried a good many varieties of 
pumpkin, and I agree with her that 
the striped crookneck, or Cushaw, is 
by far the best of all the pumpkin 
tribe; but I am wondering if Mrs. 
Patterson has ever tried any of the 
winter squashes for pie-making? 

I was raised where the old Hubbard 
was regarded as almost indispensable 
for winter use, but have never been 
very successful in growing them this 
side of New York. I tried several 


Essex, and others—but the quality of 
all but the Essex was so poor that 
one season of a kind was usually 





the Delicious, and then 
found what I had been looking for 
for years. In quality the Delicious is 
much superior to any that I have ever | 
tasted. For pies, we use no milk or 
eggs,—just a little sugar—and got 
better pies than any that I have ever 
tasted that were made from pumpkin. 


When planted the last half of June, 


This year we 


F. A. BROWN. 
Roxboro, N. C. 





HOPES FOR A CHANCE 


The weary and pallid little man entered 


“Do you keep ‘Rixie’s Reviver’?” he asked. 
"Yes," replied the druggist. 
“Gimme six bottles for my wife!” 


after 


‘I am a different wo- 





| green. 










Buy roofing 
by the year— 


_ Price per roll is not all of roofing cost. “Bargain” roof- 
ings generally turn out to be very expensive, for even a 
small leak may do many dollars’ worth of damage. 


Poor roofings soon wear out and need patching or re- 
newal and this means extra labor and expense which must 
be added to the cost of your roof. 


= 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings will last for years, because 
they are made of high-grade water-proofing materials that 
make them weather-proof and extremely durable. 


Figure out your roofing costs on the basis of service 
instead of the cost per roll and you will find that a Barrett 
Everlastic Roof costs less per year of service than cheaper 
roofings that cost less per roll. 


Isn’t this the right way to buy a roof? 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water- «A, recognized standar@ among ‘rubber’ 
proofed and surfaced with crushed slate in roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
beautiful natural slate colors, either red or of high-grade water-proofing materials, it 
defies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Nails and cement with each roll, 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no painting. Hand- 
some enough for a home, economical enough 
for a barn or garage. Combines real pro- 


Laid in strips of four shingles in one 
at far less cost in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Gives you a roof of artis-) 
tic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, 
and one that resists fre and weather. Needs 
no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
(red or green)material as Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles but cut into individual shingles, 





8x12 inches. Laid like wooden shingles 3 a 
but a less per year of service. Need no tection against fire with beauty. Nails ané 
Painting. cement with each rol). 

Write for free booklets today 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Company (reise Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orieans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Geattle Peoria Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Toledo Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. 


SIMONDS SAW! 


Cross-cut, Crescent Ground, will saw 10% more 
timber, time and labor being equal, than any other 
made._ This guarantee has never been challenged. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 


The Saw Makers Since 1832 Fitchburg, Mass 
Memphis ew York San Francise 





























If you would have a better neighborhood 


read “How Farmers Coiperate 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 


all advertising it carries.” 
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Grind Your Own Grain 
for Flour or Feed 


' Garden and Orchard Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


EETS, parsnips, carrots, salsify and 
other root crops should be prop- 
perly thinned. Like turnips, they can- 
not possibly develop unless given suf- 
ficient room, and it is false economy 
to allow these plants to remain too 
| thick in rows. Beets as a rule should 
be about three inches apart, parsnips 
the same distance and carrots and 
salsify around two inches apart. 


Beets can be transplanted fairly 
easily, and we have found it a good 
plan that where beets fail to come 
up and there are skips in the rows to 
thin them out where they are too 
thick and transplant them in these 
skips. We do not think it will pay 
to sow beet seed and transplant the 
| plants, because transplanting does not 
| do any good, but the point is that it 
will usually pay to fill up the skipping 

parts by transplanting. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


not pull the plants immediately after 
watering the bed, but give two or 
three hours to allow the water to 
soak well down to the roots. A plan 
that we have practiced quite satis- 
factorily is to water the night before 
the plants are to be pulled the follow- 
ing morning. 

Another plan that we have found 
quite satisfactory when transplanting 
tomatoes, peppers, cabbage, collards 
or any plant of that kind, is to puddle 
the roots. This consists of nothing 
more than dipping the roots of the 
plants in muddy water, that is, water 
that has had a great deal of dirt 
stirred up with it. Caution, however, 
is necessary when doing this not to 
dip the roots into this dirty water un- 
til just before they are to be set, be- 
cause if they are allowed to dry after 
this puddling the dirt sticks close to 
the roots and makes the transplant- 
ing operation far worse than if the 
puddling had not been practiced. 





When sowing some of the slow In setting out tender plants, espec- 
germinating kind of seed, such as ially during real hot weather, it is 
parsnips, carrots, salsify, etc., it is of- quite worth while to protect them for 
ten a good plan to sow some radish a day or two from the hot sun. This 
seed along with them. Sow the car- cannot be done of course on a very 
rots, etc. just as though no other large scale but in a home garden it 


Y OU raise it yourself, why not grind it right at home? 
That’s what you can do with an Arcade Flour Mill and 
Feed Grinder—and do it right. Whether you want fine 
flour for the family, coarse grits for the chickens or mill feed 
for live stock the Arcade will grind it for you at less cost 
than you can buy it or have it ground. 

The Arcade Home Flour Mill is made entirely of metal in two 
styles as pictured—the hand mill and the power maf With an 
Arcade any grain—wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, rice, and also peas 
and beans, can be ground as you want them. Phe 

And the price of this great food and money saver is so reasonable D am ot ie aan ere nk te ee cl ae te ee 
you can’t afford to be without one. An women and farm young people. To these “Experience Meetings” every Progres- 


sive Farmer reader is askd to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and to 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 





Arcade wiil save you enough to pay for 


itself in a month or two. 


Get an Arcade at your local Hardware 
Or if they haven’t one, 
Send the name of the 
local hardware store and we will send you 
a copy of our new recipe book, “Better 
Baking For Less Money,” and our leaflet, 
“The Economy and Satisfaction of Grind- 


or General store. 
write us direct. 


ing Your Own Stock Feed.” 


THE ARCADE MFG. CO. 
44 Arcade Avenue 


Freeport, Illinois 


























DOOR HOLDER 


= may get your car in out of the garage before 
the wind slams a heavy door on it—but is the 
chance worth the cost of replacing alampor straight- 
ening a fender if the wind should beat you to it? 


The Stanley Garage Door 
Holder insures you against just 
such accidents. Push the door out 
and the holderautomatically locks 
itopen. To unlock the holder and 


close the door, pull the handle. 
The Stanley Garage Door Hold- 
er can be applied to old or new 
doors of any size or shape, _ it 
is carried by the leading hard. 
ware stores everywhere, 


We have just published a booklet illustrating and describing 


eight typical private garages. 


It contains valuable inform- 


ation about garage construction. A copy will be sent you free 
onrequest. Ask for booklet PFS. 





the point 
ferred. 


“How May the Farmer's Wife Get a 
letters by June 25. 





No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are pre 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences With Fall Gardens.”—Mail letters by June 21. 
“Experiences With Farm Trucks and Tractors.”—Mail letters by June 28. 
“Vetch and Alfalfa Experiences.”— Mail letters by July 5. 

SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


“Some Interesting Thing I Have Observed and Learned About the Lives and Habits 
of Plants, Wild Animals, Insects, Etc.”—Mail letters by June 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR PARM WOMEN 
Troper Amount of Spending Money ?”—Mail 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Have Helped 


Me.”—We offer a $1 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. Mail 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 








seed were to be sowed with them, and 
then make a rather thick sowing of 
radish seed and cover in the usual 
way. The radish seed come up quick- 
ly, making it fairly easy for the other 
plants to commence to come up. We 
have often been able to get a stand of 
these slow germinating seed this way 
when all other methods failed. One 
precaution that is necessary, however, 

is to be sure to pull up these radish 
| plants just as soon as the other plants 
| begin to come up. 


The cucumbers should be kept pick- 
ed from the vine. Do not allow them 
to ripen, because if this is allowed 
the vines will soon cease to bear and 
die. The object in the life of any 
plant is to reproduce its kind, and 
when this is done its object is com- 
pleted, and death will follow soon. 
Therefore go over the vines every 
few days, and even though one may 
not need all the cucumbers that are 
on the vines, at least pick them off if 
you would have them to continue 
bearing. 

When transplanting plants, do not 
allow the roots to dry out. Pull them 
from the bed only just as they are 
needed, because every minute they 
are exposed to the air means that 
| they will dry out just that much 
| more. 

Before pulling any kind of plants 
from the seed bed, especially if the 
ground is more or less dry, it will be 
found a good plan to thoroughly mois- 
ten the bed with water three or four 
| hours before pulling the plants. This 

means that less of the small roots 
| will be broken from the plants and 

they can be all the more easily trans- 
| planted. A little precaution of this 
| kind will very often mean the differ- 
ence between a good stand of trans- 
| planted plants and a poor stand. Do 


is entirely practicable. They can be 
shaded with a piece of paper, old bas- 
ket, box or anything of this kind. 

Watch the fruit trees that are too 
heavily loaded, and either thin the 
fruit sufficiently to prevent the break- 
ing of the limbs or prop them up with 
a pole or by other means. Certainly 
some precaution should be taken to 
prevent the breaking of the branches. 

Recently one of our friends who 
has a few fruit trees gn the place, 
handed us a branch that had been 
broken from one of the peach trees 
and asked us what was the matter 
with it. It had a grayish rough ap- 
pearance, and by rubbing a knife 
blade over it so as to mash this gray- 
ish mass, a yellow substance come 
out. This friend said that his peach 
trees were dying and wanted to know 
what the trouble was. The answer 
was San Jose scale. This pest kills 
thousands and thousands of fruit 
trees every year. Examine yours and 
see if they are pestered with this in- 
sect. 

Any of the fruit trees that are so 
bady diseased, whether from insect 
pests or fungous diseases that it is 
clear that they are going to die, should 
be dug up at once and burned. Don’t 
allow them to remain in the orcharda 
day longer as they will be a constant 
source of infection to the other trees. 

It is all right to grow some clean 
cultivated crop between the fruit 
trees while they are young, but cer- 
tainly one should not cultivate up too 
close to the trees. As the trees grow 
larger gradually extend the space 
that is given over entirely to the 
fruit trees. Do not grow gross feed- 
ing crops in the orchard, such as corn, 
oats, wheat, etc., but some of the 
smaller growing crops, like Irish po- 
tatoes, cotton, etc. L. A. NIVEN. 
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MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 








It rained, you will remember, before Maud Muller got her meadow raked by hand. In the pictures 
the United States Department of Agriculture compares some slow and fast methods. 





























LOADING BY HAND 


Maud Muller raked for an outfit like this. Such a hay-raking crew presents 
a very pretty picture but makes a very poor showing in tons hauled per day. 














SIDE DELIVERY RAKE 


This is more lilee it. The side delivery rake, for extended haying operations, 
takes the place of the ordinary sulky rake, just as the sulky rake in its day 
displaced the old wooden flip-flop rake. The side delivery makes a loose 
windrow that facilitates curing. When hay is cured in the swath and taken 
from the windrow by a loader, the side delivery saves time as compared with 
the sulky rake, since the loader can start as soon as the rake has made one 
double windrow across the field. 





TEDDING BY HAND 
It is a waste of human labor to ted hay by hand, just as it is to rake by hand. 
The half score men shown in this picture are barely doing the work of one 
man and a two-horse tedder. 














HAY LOADER 


Better yet, if conditions are such that the hay can be well cured in the swath. 
The loader does in one operation all the work of raking and pitching from 
windrow or cock on the wagon. The horses do the raking and lifting. Under 
ordinary conditions, two men, with a boy to drive, can handle with a loader 
30 per cent more hay than three men loading by hand. 





senna SeegoR Ree erences 























PUSH RAKE AND STACKER 


Where hay-making is the farmer’s main business, as it is in certain sections, 
labor-saving in haying operations is reduced to a science. This picture shows 
how the Western operator speeds up hay-making by the use of the push rake 
and the overshot stacker. The push rake takes the hay from the swath and 
carries it in 1,000-pound jags direct to the stacker. 


COMBINATION STACKER 


The last word in efficiency in stacking hay on a large scale. This is the com- 
bination stacker, which takes the hay from the swath like a push rake, then 
elevates its load and dumps it on the stack—thus bridging the gulf between 
Maud Muller’s rake and the stack or mow in two motions that combine 
raking, cocking, loading and unloading. 
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FRIENDLY 
TOBACCO 













Smoke over your problems. A little 
drawin’ on a fren’ly pipe often saves a 
heap of drawin’ on a bank account. 





Velvet is a friendly tobacco in the 
truest sense, because, like friendship, 
it has been allowed to ripen natur- 
ally—nothing forced or unnatural. 


There are “hurry up” ways with 
tobacco but only patient ageing (two 
years in wooden hogsheads) can 
bring out the mellowness that sets 
Velvet apart. 


You know what mellowness is—now 
think of a good friend who is never 
harsh to you. 


There you have the big thing about 
Velvet— 


mellow friendliness. 


Roll a VELVET Ciga- 
rette. VELVET’S 
nature-aged mildness 
and smoothness 
make it just right for 
cigarettes. 


You and Velvet— 
begin your friendship 
today. 


4Yy 









“The Wade is certainly the farmer's friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it.“ -~Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 

ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 

thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size. Averages 8 cords 

to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. When not 

sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 





elivery on 


Prompt d 
WAD from over 














y/ , Big illustrated Catalog _ 
“N of the Wade-also story 
lof “How Dan Ross cuts 


H 40 cords a day.” — 
at Weitetotay | 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN CATTLE 
BLOAT 


Why This Trouble Occurs, and Some 
Suggestions for Dealing With It 


ITH the approach of the sea- 
son at which bloating of cattle 
frequently occurs, the Bureau 


of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
calls attention to the principal causes 
of the trouble and also the means by 
which it may be avoided. Many a 
cow has come to an untimely end, 
because she became dissatisfied with 
the scanty feed to be gathered from 
the closely crop-fed pasture, broke 
down the fence that surrounded a 
field containing a more luxuriant 
growth, and stuffed herself with the 
luscious, stolen greens until she lost 
all desire for even another mouthful. 

Soon her troubles begin. Fermen- 
tation develops in the mass of corn 
or clover, and gas forms that fills 
the first stomach of the cow to its 
utmost capacity. 





How Fermentation Causes Death 


HE danger to the animal from acute 
bloating is not that the distended 
rupture, such an 


stomach may for 


accident is almost unknown. The 
pressure of the gas-distended stom- 
ach, however, exerts a dangerous 
pressure upon the heart and lungs, 
with the result that animals dying 
from acute bloating usually die of 
strangulation through inability to 
breathe with their compressed lung 
tissue. 

The stock owner should guard 
against the bloating of his cattle by 
every precaution at his command 
Clover or other green vegetation, if 
eaten when wet by dew or rain, seem 
to be especially liable to ferment be- 
fore leaving the first stomach of the 
animal that has fed upon them. Eat- 
ing excessive amounts of middlings 
or corn meal will also cause bloating 
It also occurs in cattle as a result 
of becoming choked. The principal 
cause, however, is overeating succu- 
lent green forage, such as clover, 


green corn, or cabbage 
Change Feed Gradually 


O PREVENT bloating in cattle, the 

animals should be shifted, by easy 
stages, from dry or feed to 
abundant and luxuriantly growing 
fodder. They may be allowed to feed 
| from the good forage for only three- 
| quarters of an hour on the first day 
|they are given access to such graz- 
ling. A full hour may be allowed on 
the second day, and by continued 
slow steps and gradually lengthened 
stay in the tempting feed, the danger 
lof loss from bloating will be largely 
| overcome. 
Sut in case the first 
| too protracted stay in the heavy 
|'growth of forage should be that the 
notices one of his animals 
with sides distended, and perhaps 
even lifted above the level of the 
backbone, he must act quickly. Re- 
moval of the gas from the paunch 
will quickly bring relief. If a veter- 
inarian is within reach he should be 
summoned at once. If no surgeon is 
available, the owner should immed- 
iately attempt to bring relief to his 
animal. 


Trocar and Method of Use 


ANY cattle owners keep a trocar 

and canula constantly on hand and 
thoroughly understand its use. The 
trocar is a sharp pointed rod provid- 
ed with a metalic sheath or canula 
which leaves the point of the trocar 
exposed. The spot to be selected for 
inserting the trocar is a point equally 
distant from the last rib, the hip 
bone, and the lateral bony project- 
ions from the spine in the region of 
loins. Here a small cut about three- 
| fourths of an inch tong should f 


scanty 


evidence of a 


owner 


be 


made through the skin with a smal! 
knife, and then the trocar wit 
canula attached may be _ pushe.! 
through the cut into the paunch. T! 
trocar is then removed, allowing t 


gas to escape through the canula 
The canula should be retained 
place so long as any gas escape; 


through it. Sometimes several hours 
are necessary, and the canula should 
be firmly tied in place. An attendan: 
should remain near the animal, i 
possible so long as the canula is in 
the paunch. 


Medicines that Relieve Bloating 


F THE animal is not distressed by 
the bloating, and the swelling of 
the body is not great, or when the 
alarming conditions. have been re- 
moved by the use of the trocar, it is 
best to resort to internal medicine to 
allay the formation of gas. Two 
ounces of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in two quarts of cold wate: 
should be given every half hour, or 
half an ounce of chloride of lime dis- 
solved in a pint of tepid water may 
be given every half hour until the 
pressure of the bloating has been re- 


moved. A dose of purgative med:- 
cine is usually beneficial after the 
bloating has disappeared. For this 


purpose -one pound of Glauber’s salts 
will usually prove effective. 

Care should be used in the admin- 
fluid medicines. Take 
not hold the cow’s head 
Keeping the animal’s head 
raised, so that her nose is slightly, 
higher than the level of her face wili 
allow her to swallow without inter 


Terence. 


Milk and Cream Defined 


EFINITIONS and 

milk and cream adopted by the 
Joint Committee on Definitions and 
Standards and approved by both t! 
Association of American Dairy, Foo! 
and Drug Officials and the Associa 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists 
to be used as a guide for the enforce 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act 
have been published by the Uniteu 
States Department of Agriculture in a 
circular, “Food Inspection Decisioi 
178.” 

Milk is defined as a whole, fresh 
clean, lacteal secretion obtained by 
the complete milking of one or more 
healthy cows, properly fed and kept 
excluding that obtainéd within fifteen 
days before and five days after calv 
ing, or such longer period as may be 
necessary to render the milk practi- 
cally colostrum free. 


istration of 
time Do 


too high 





standards for 
. 


Pasteurized milk is milk that has 
been subjected to a temperature no! 
lower than 145 degrees Fahrenheit fo 
not less than thirty minutes. Unles;» 
it is bottled hot, it is promptly cooled 
to 50 degrees Fahrenheit or lower 

Skimmed milk is milk from which 
substantiaily all of the milk fat ha 
been removed. 

Buttermilk is the product that re- 
mains when fat is removed from milk 
or cream, sweet or sour, in the pro- 
cess of churning. It contains not less 
than eight and five-tenths per cent o! 
milk solids, not fat. 

Cream, sweet cream, is that portion 
of milk, rich in milk fat, which rises 
to the surface of milk on standing, 
or is separated from it by centrifuga! 
force. It is fresh and clean. It con 
tains not less than eighteen per cen’ 
of milk fat and not more than two 
tenths per cent of acid-reacting sub 
stances calculated in terms of lactic 
acid. 

Whipping cream is cream which 
contains not less than 30 per cent ot 
milk fat 

Homogenized milk or homogenized 
cream is milk or cream that has beer 
mechanically treated in such a man- 
ner as to alter its physical properties 
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Make Your Property | 


| More Valuable 
READ 


What this farmer says 


Americus, Ga., Nov. 6, 1911. 

Gentlemen:— 
For the benefit of other farmers who desire 
Be ine. their farms at the highest possible 





price, I give my experience in disposing of 
| farm at a top-notch price. 7 : 
placed it on the market at a fair price, 
but could not get a single prospect. Your 
representative persuaded me to improve the 
place by painting it with SCO-CO, with the 
result that I soon sold my farm without any 
trouble, for several thousand dollars more 
than I expected to get. his was un- 
doubtedly brought about by the use of paint. 
Since then have painted my entire home 
place with SCO-CO, which has improved its 
appearance and increased the life and value 
of my houses wonderfully. 
‘ Yours very truly, 
Thomas H. Hooks. 


Send TODAY for our 
New PAINT BOOK 


and Factory Prices 


Think what buildings you will 
paint this year—your house, 
barn, silo, tenant house, etc, 

You can buy yourpaint—the best 
made, direct from us at factory 
prices, that means A DOUBLE 
SAVING in low price and extra 
long wear—and you are getting 
paint that is made and guar- 
anteed by a concern you 
know all about. 

Your credit is good with us. 
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TRACTOR BARGAIN 


LATEST MODEL D-MOLINB 
With Electric Lights, Self Starter, Plows, Carry- 
ing Tr Extra Rims and Lugs Absolutely 
rew—never been run a foot. List price $1,650; 
will sell for 


$1,300. 
JACOBS AUTO CO., 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE. 














THERE’S NO REASON 
FOR WORMY PEACHES 


You can keep these pests out of the fruit by 
proper spraying. Our booklet, 
“SOUTHERN PLANTINGS” 
tells how to do it; also gives other information of 
value to fruit growers and planters. Send for a 
FREE copy 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 

Box 106, Pomona, N,. C. 








WALL BOARD 






Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 


Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Coo] in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 


Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


















——— = 
If you could buy S 
barn paint for 50 cents per gal- “~ 
fon, it would still cost nearly twice as SS 
much to paint your barn with it, as it would cost to paint =~ 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
ifree color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 
or direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. A 


sTHE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 




















You Need This New Book 





by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily aecessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A handy volume, cloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


“Wonderfilly comprehensive and satisfying.” 
—Evening Sun, New York. 


A copy of “English Grammar Simplified’ and a 
year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
both for $1.50. Address 


Raleigh. 





Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 


Address nearest office. 














| duced by 
| cows varies so greatly, say the food 





Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘Remember that 
anoney, is of the prolific, generating nature.” 
Buy W. §. S. 


with particular reference to the con- 
dition and appearance of the fat glo- 
bules. 

The composition of the milk pro- 
different breeds of dairy 


officials, that it is not practicable to 


| 
| 
| 


fix a standard which is applicable in | 


all localities in the United States and 
its territories. It therefore, left 
to the state and municipal authorities 
to adopt such standards as their local 
production conditions may warrant. 


is, 





North Carolina Versus Ohio for 
Livestock 


ME: J. W. Broom, County Agent of 

Union County, N. C., is just back 
from Barnesville, Ohio, where 
bought 25 head of pure-bred Jersey 
cattle for farmers in his county. As 
a result of his observations on the 
dairy farms of Ohio, he is of the firm 
opinion that North Carolina can beat 
Ohio raising livestock and that we 
can’t prosper as we should till we 
do do it. He says: “In Ohio, at the 
time of my trip, they were sowing 
oats. In North Carolina we were cut- 
ting oats and crimson clover for hay. 
In Ohio the cattle were just getting 
out of the barn. In North Carolina 
we had been grazing rye, oats and 
clover for two months. In Ohio the 
pasture season ends in July. In North 
Carolina we can have pasture until 
October. In Ohio they have bluegrass 
pasture through May, June and July. 
In North Carolina we can have pas- 
ture from March to October, and 
even to December if we wish. In Ohio 
they grow red clover. 
clover I saw was in North Carolina. 
In Ohio alfalfa. 


he 


they grow 
best alfalfa I have seen is in Un- 


ion County, North Carolina. In Ohio 





The best red } 


The | 


timothy was six inches tall. In North | 


Carolina, on the day after my return 


from Ohio, I saw timothy two feet | 


high. In Ohio they grow one hay 
crop per year. In North Carolina we 
can grow two. In North Carolina we 
have lespedeza, Bermuda grass, bur 
and crimson clover. In Ohio they 
know nothing of them. In North 
Carolina we have cowpeas and vel- 
vet beans, rich in protein. In 
they don’t do well. 
ers do livestock farming and make 
money. In North Carolina we can 
too, and still grow all the cotton the 
world will pay a profitable price for, 
and my belief is that we are going to 
do it.” 


Mr. Marshburn Makes Poultry Pay 


HE North Carolina Extension Ser- 

vice calls attention to the record 
made by Mr. T. M. Marshburn, of 
Salisbury, N. C., as an example of 
what can be done with a few hens. 

Mr. Marshburn’s feed bill amounted 
to $58.65 from January 1 to May 1. 
During the same time his returns 
from a small flock were $164.55. 

Mr. Marshburn bought the best 
foundation stock that he could find, 





| and culls out his non-producers every 


year. Last fall he only had 24 good 
hens that filled his rigid require- 
ments. From these 24 hens, he ob- 
tained 397 eggs in January, 49) in 
February, 580 in March and 592 in 
April. On the first of March he 
hatched out 160 chicks from eggs laid 
by these hens, and, of these, raised 
158. On the 15th of May these chicks 
were ten weeks old. At that time the 
cockerels weighed on an average of 
134 pounds, and the pullets 1% to 1% 
pounds. Recently he culled his flock 
again for the purpose of selecting 
such breeding birds .as he will keep 
for another year and for sale. After 
selling this breeding stock he will add 
considerably to the income which has 
already been received from his small 
farm flock of poultry. 





ASTUTE PATIENT 


Doctor—“‘My dear sir, it’s a good thing 
you came to me when you did.” 
“Why, Dec? Are you broke ?”—Life. 


- 


Ohio | 


In Ohio the farm- | 
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[Emam DUPONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES == 
Stumps are Worth Money 


Lightwood stumps used to be regarded as 
a nuisance in the South. Now they are a 
two-way asset in the hands of a wise farmer. 
They are worth money as fire-wood and 
their removal from the ground gives the 
cleared land increased value. 

For instance, a lightwood stump was re- 
cently blasted near Baxley, Georgia, that 
weighed 2700 pounds. It sold for $5.00 for 
firewood. It did not cost nearly that to get 
it out and break it up. 

A Georgia dynamite demonstrator has proven that 
average size stumps can be blasted at a cost of 15 to 
25 cents. Large stumps, of course, cost more but 
then the wood sells for more too. 

His blasts recover all the lightwood and cut off the 
tap root at least 18 inches under ground. The lateral 
roots usually come out with the stump. 

At Collins, Georgia, he got out a ton of stump wood 
at a cost of $1.05. That meant five stumps out and a 
good job of land clearing, subsoiling and vertical 
drainage done at the same time. 

If you own stump land in Georgia, Alabama, North 
or South Carolina, or Virginia, why not make money 
on those stumps, clear the land and increase its value? 
Let our demonstration expert call on you, at no cost 
to you, and if you will help him, he will arrange a 
public demonstration, a under the auspices 
of your U. S. County Agent, to be held on some cen- 
trally located farm or tract of stump land, where he 
will show you and your neighbors the safest and 
cheapest blasting practice. 

But whether you own land in these states or some- 
where else, our Handbook of Explosives No. 177, 
will tell you the whole story. It’s free. Write for it 
today. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers, 


-, 


TOTES TOE ST A Le 








IITTTE SUITE STS Sree ary 








The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains; Fil- 
lers; Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 

For full information address; Advertising Divisicn 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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CANS 





FOR HOME CANNING 
VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 


Canning time is almost here. Get your cans now and be 
ready for the early canning crops. Order VIRGINIA CANS 
and you will be assured of the highest quality. 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed 
Caps. Sanitary Cans and Hand Clos- 
ing Machines. Wax Sealing Cans 
with Wax Strings. Friction 
Top Syrup Cans & Pails 
ALL SIZES 
WE SHIP ANY QUANTITY DESIRED. 

Write today for descriptive circular and price list. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 152, Buchanan, Va. 



























OUR BEST OFFER 











We are the largest handlers 4 Eggs and Poultry H Is one old subscriber and 5 
in the South. i 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? i.) “See a $1.50 s 

The highest market price guaranteed with quick : both one year for ‘ 

Refersnces, Pint National Bank” Richmond, Va. 4 Get a neighbor not now subscribing 3 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., & to join you on this proposition when s 

Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. g you renew. Ss 

% so 
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N CASE you have no velvet or soy beans in the 
corn, be sure to plant peas at the last working 
This old favorite is still one of our very best 





A SSEAt many farmers who are letting their 
fertilizer sacks rot in the fields or around their 
barns, will be complaining about the high price of 
sacks when cotton-picking time comes next fall. 
We hope none of our Progressive Farmer readers 
are included in this short-sighted group 





ARM machinery is still higher in price than it 

has been in years, but farm crops are also much 
higher in price than they have been for years 
Consequently, even at the present prices, labor- 
saving machinery probably pays bigger profits on 
the investment than ever before. For this reason, 
we should not hesitate to purchase mowing ma- 
chines, binders, haying machinery, threshing ma- 
chinery and other much needed farm implements 
and machinery at this time. 





N SOME communities we visit the people are let- 

ting a lawless element of moonshiners and block- 
aders override the will and wishes of the better ele- 
ment of people. There is no excuse for this. If a 
man has no boys of his own, he should be enough 
interested in other men’s boys and the good name 
of his community to make him a crusader against 
this iniquity. And certainly wherever a church ex 
ists in such a community, the preacher had better 
let up on foreign missions for a Sunday or two and 
organize his church members to crtish out the 
heathendom at his own doors, 





EMPERANCE in the use of alcohol made its 

greatest progress when it became recognized as 
an economic question. The interest of the state 
and the employer in the teeth of the laborer is also 
an economic question, and when its importance is 
fully realized more attention will be given to the 
matter. There is no more useful field of work for 
the community builder and those interested in the 
development of an efficient and better country life 
than the spreading of accfirate, sane information 
regarding the evils of bad teeth and the large meas- 
ure in which they can be prevented. 





NE of the best arguments we have seen for the 

extensive use of the sweet potato curing house 
is presented by J. Ed. Ruff, District Demonstration 
Agent for South Mississippi. Mr. Ruff says: 


“The average price paid for sweet potatoes 
over a five-year period from August to October 
was $.95 per bushel; from October to Decem- 
ber, $.46 per bushel; and from December to 
May, $1.24 per bushel. It is clear that we must 
either market our potatoes very early in the 
season or place them in curing houses and sell 
as the market demands them after January.” 


In other words, sweet potato prices average high 
in late winter and spring, and the only sure way to 
get these high prices is to build curing houses 
that will keep the potatoes without rotting 





NE advantage of codperative marketing as 

compared with individual marketing is that 
under the codperative system each man gets the 
benefit of a larger business experience, hence bet- 
ter methods of selling and shipping are practiced 
The writer recently ordered five bushels of soy 
beans from a farmer. After waiting a long time 
for them, the express company still reported that 
they had not come. Finally after further delays, 
the express company reported that it had had in 
the office for sometime two bags of “some kind of 
peas or beans” with nothing to indicate where 
they came from or for whom they were intended 
These proved to be soy beans and were evidently 
ours, as the weights indicated. Our farmer friend 
had evidently neglected to provide strong, depend- 
able fastenings for his address labels,or tags. This 
is a point that our readers who make shipments 
by freight or express will do well to keep in mind 


In this case the soy beans reached us more than a 


“The Rooster—Sell Him, Coop Him or 
° ° 
Kill Him!” 

N TEXAS, fostered by the Extension Service of 
the A. and M. College, a movement is under way 
to educate poultry-raisers to the importance of 
producing infertile eggs for the market. May 29 
was the opening day for this drive. and on this 
day extension workers ali over the state, by means 
of meetings and the distribution of literature, ex- 
plained the objects and good to be derived from 

such a movement 
It is high time farmers all over the South were 
aroused to the importance of this matter. It may 
seem a little thing, but it is not. Our poultry pro- 
ducts constitute one of our very important crops, 
and the value of this crop, by means of better 
methods with our poultry, may be enormously 
increased. One of these better methods is to pro- 
duce infertile eggs. The rooster is absolutely un- 
necessary to egg production, and the moment the 
end of the hatching season approaches it is time to 
keep the rooster confined to himself if he is good 
enough to keep—or to sell or eat him if he is not 
It is a definite, proved fact that in hot weather 
fertile eggs begin hatching soon after they are 
laid, and of course their wholesomeness and palat- 
ability correspondingly decrease. Lots of people 
“don’t like eggs in summer,” and there’s a reasor 
who does like eggs that are beginning to hatch? 
‘s 


Get up-to-date, produce infertile eggs.  >eil 


that rooster, coop him or kill him 


A Fair Wage for the Producer: An 
Example of Injustice 


, : . he : ‘ 
HE United States Government approves 70 


t 
t 
cents an hour as a fair wage for milk driv- 


ers, and 30 cents an hour for farmers.’ 

The abo is from the Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Ill, and is a good illustration of the general atti- 
tude of mind toward wages for city and far: 
laborers 

In setting a price at which they could produce 


milk, the Chicago miik producers we believe allow- 


ed 30 cents an hour for man labor, this either hav- 
ing been suggested or approved by a Government 
commissicn. But for attempting to set a fair price 
on their product the Chicago milk producers are 
bei pros ted bo } state and Federal 
sf 

Now, the drivers of the milk wagons of the miik 
distributors of Chicago have demanded more pay 


and have struck for a wage of 70 cents at 
This demand was granted the milk drivers, as the 
Prairie Farmer says, “At the suggestion and with 
the approval of an official of the United States 
Department of Labor.’ 

Perhaps few would claim that the milk producer 
should get as large a money wage per hour as the 
drivers of milk delivery wagons, for there are 
other than money compensations which may make 
it fair or at least possible for the farm laborer to 
work for a smaller money wage than the city la- 
borer; but surely if 30 cents an hour is a fair wage 
for the producer of milk, 70 cents an hour is too 
high a wage for the man who distributes it 

We have no hesitation in stating that it is as 
hard and unpleasant work to produce milk as it is 
to distribute it, and that it requires more knowl- 
edge to do it efficiently. Then why should the pro- 
ducer work for 30 cents an hour and the distribu- 
tor get 70 cents an hour? 

What are the results? Simply, that the Chicago 
producer gets 5 cents a quart for milk, while the 
Chicago consumer pays 14 cents a quart. The city 
consumers who are complaining of the high price 
of farm products srould do a little investigating to 
locate the causes of these high prices 

Farmers are getting more for their products 
they should get more, fo: 


two od reasons “irst, 1f costs more to produc 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


them, and second they did not formerly get enough 
for their products to give them a decent living in 
exchange for their labor. Moreover, the two rea- 
sons why farmers are now getting more for their 
products are going to operate to give them better 
prices in the future. If those who labor in the ci- 
ties are to be fed those who labor in the country 
must get a fair wage for their labor. And if 70 
cents an hour is a fair wage for the driver of a 
milk delivery wagon in the city, then 30 cents an 
hour is not a fair wage for the man who produces 
the milk in the country. 

The prices of farm products are not alone re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living, and in most 
cases the prices of farm products are not higher 
than necessary to insure an adequate food supply; 
but the cost of distribution is very generally out 
of all proportion to the service rendered. 

It is the duty of farm producers to put such 
facts clearly before the consumers. It is a part of 
the job of selling farm products, for if the consume 
ers are willing to pay these wages to distributors 
they cannot in fairness deny an equivalent wage 


to the producer. 





What the Cotton ishing Movement 
Taught the Commercial World 


HIS very pertinent observation is made by 

the Yorkville Enquirer :— 

“The main reason why farmers are getting 
thirty cents a pound and better for their cot- 
ton is because they held on to it. It has been 
evident for quite a while that somebody was 
going to get thirty cents or very much more 
but it was not so certain that the farmer would 
be that somebody.” 

Months ago The Progressive Farmer reiterated 
the confident belief that cotton prices were bound 
to go up. The advance was much slower in com- 
ing than we had expected—partly because the 
peace treaty and plans for winding up war troubles 
have progressed more slowly than we had expected. 

But we knew that conditions did not justify the 
low prices allowed for cotton a few months back, 
and that farmers would injure their own case and 
probably hurt the market for cotton for yeats to 
come, if they meekly accepted the absurdiy low 
prices offered for cotton by the bear interests who 
then controlled the market. We know that cotton 
often “is a fool,” as Henry Grady said, but that it 
doesn’t stay a fool very long on a stretch. 

Consequently we took the risk of urging farmers 
to hold for better prices. If they had not done so, 
the commercial world would have said, “Oh, well, 
farmers are satisfied with twenty or twenty-five 
cents a pound for cotton, so why pay more?” By 
the dogged fight they have made, we believe farm- 
ers have taught the world—as it could not have 
been taught in any other way—that Southern cot- 
ton growers are not satisfied and are not going to 
be satisfied with twenty or twenty-five cents for 
cotton; that we are not going on as we did before 
the world war, accepting for Southern labor half 
the price Northern labor gets; and that the 
Southern farmer knows he is entitled to thirty 
cents for cotton, and if-he doesn’t get it is going 
to show the Western farmer that we can raise 
hogs and cattle and make money on other crops 
than cotton 

Largely as a result of the war, the world is being 
made over. We don’t believe urban labor 1s ever 
again going to accept pre-war wages. It is up to 
farmers to let the world know that farmers and 
farm labor likewise will never again accept pre- 
war wages and prices. We believe the “cotton 
growers’ strike” has gone a long way toward con- 
vincing the world of this fact, and if cotton prices 
slump again, another strike will be in order 





A Thought for the Week 


HAVE always believed that the chief object 
education is to awaken the spirit—Woodr: 
Wilson. at University of Paris, Dec. 21. 1918 
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Last Month and This: A Review of the World’s News 








By CLARENCE POE 








Have We Kept Our Word to Germany? 


OWADAYS there is much discussion in Ger- 

many, the United States and England as to 

whether the peace treaty is really fair. Or 
to be more precise, there is discussion as to 
whether the peace treaty squares with the modi- 
fied “Fourteen Points” which we promised Ger- 
many would be observed in working out this peace 
treaty. 


This, after all, is the only really pertinent ques- 
tion. When a man says, “Well, I don’t think we are 
treating Germany a bit too severely,” he misses 
the real issue. The real issue is not as to what sort 
of treatment Germany deserves, but as to what 
sort of treatment we promised to give her and 
whether we are faithfully observing that promise. 
All through the war we scorned Germany because 
under pressure of alleged “necessity,” she dis- 
missed a solemn promise as “a scrap of paper.” 
If there has been any disposition on the part of 
American, British, or French representatives at 
Versailles to treat our armistice promises to Ger- 
many as “scraps of paper,” then it is right that the 
people of these countries, for the sake of their own 
honor, should vigorously denounce every sugges- 
tion of faithlessness. 


The truth of the business seems to be that there 
weré plenty of powerful interests at Versailles 
quite content to sacrifice honor for advantage, and 
that itewas all that President Wilson and Lloyd- 
George could do to hold them decently in check— 
if indeed we may claim that they succeeded to that 
extent. 

About the only way to get real satisfaction from 
the peace treaty is to think-of the many big claims 
for plunder which were kept out of it 

4 


What Were the “Fourteen Points?” 


OW let us see what were the “fourteen points.’ 
Here they are as given in President Wilson’s 
message to Congress, January 8, 1918: 


’ 


1, “Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at.” 

2. Freedom of the seas, in peace and war 

8. Equality of trade conditions 

4. Reduction of armaments. 

5. Adjustment of colonial claims with reference to the 
wishes of the governed population. 

6. Evacuation of all Russian territory 

7. Evacuation and restoration of Belgium 

$. Evacuation of French territory, restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine, 

9. Readjustment of Italy's frontiers along lines of 
nationality. 

10. Autonomous development for the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary. 

1. Independence of Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 

12. Relinquishment of Turkish control over non-Turkish 
populations, 


18. Erection of an independent Polish state, with free 
and secure access to the sea. 

14. A League of Nations to guarantee independence and 
territorial integrity of great and small states alike 

Now the allied governments in accepting Ger- 
many’s appeal for an armistice said: 

“Subject to the qualifications which follow, 
they (the allied governments) declare their will- 
ingness to make peace with the government of 
Germany on the terms laid down in the President’s 
address to Congress of January 8, 1918, and the 
principles of settlement enunciated in the subse- 
quent addresses.” 


The “qualifications which follow” were: (1) that 
the Allies would not pledge themselves to meet 
Germany’s wishes regarding “freedom of the seas,” 
and (2) “that compensation will be made by Ger- 
many for all damage done to the civilians of the 
Allies and their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” 

a 


The Debatable Points in the Peace 
Treaty 


HERE are not many points in the treaty of 

which it can be said that they actually violate 

or repudiate this promised basis of peace with 
Germany, but additions have been made which are 
certainly not in sympathy with the spirit of this 
rather lofty program: 


(1) The League of Nations is too largely a 
league of Germany’s enemies rather than a true 
world-league. 


(2) The Saar Valley with its rich coal mines, 
though inhabited by a German population, is taken 
from Germany, but this wrong is modified by pro- 
viding that the people living there fifteen years 


hence may say to which nation it shall thereafter 
belong 

(3) The Germans of Austria are prohibited from 
uniting with the Germans of Germany. We pre- 
dict that the only result of this action will be to 
make them more intensely Germans and more de- 
termined to join Germany as soon as any plan can 
be worked out for making this possible 


(4) Restrictions on German trade seem almost 
too crushing to harmonize with the spirit of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s utterances as to a just basis of peace 

(5) Because of a secret treaty, Japan, which is a 
militaristic monarchy strikingly like Germany in 
principles and ideals,’is given a large slice of help- 
less, peace-loving China. 


(6) England and France obtain such enormous 
power in Europe, Asia, and Africa as to raise the 
question whether such power will not breed arro- 
gance and injustice and hence trouble. 

& 


Reasons for a Hopeful Attitude 


ECAUSE of the circumstances just mentioned, 
some of the foremost leaders of liberal thought 
in America are saying that at Versailles im- 
perialism and greed have triumphed over idealism 
and justice; and these men predict that we face a 
world-era marked by national selfishness and cold- 
blooded commercialism 
For our part, we take a more hopeful view. We 
notice that in every country—France, Italy, England 
and Japan—extremists denounce the treaty because 
it does not give their nation a bigger share of 
the plunder, and in our own country men like Sen- 
ator Poindexter denounce President Wilson for 
not letting the other nations crush Germany more 
hopelessly. When idealists say the treaty is “too 
harsh” and imperialists say it is “too soft,” there is 
reason to hope that it is not wholly unworthy, even 
though it lacks that breadth of vision and spirit 
which we had hoped would mark a new era in the 
diplomacy of the world 


The one thing which makes us face the future 
with real hope and confidence, however, is the new 
spirit abroad among the peoples of the earth. We 
believe that humanity now feels a greater passion 
for democracy and justice and a square deal than 
ever before. We do not believe that in England 
and France and Italy the people—especially the 
labor elements which now dominate these coun- 
tries to such a large extent—will ever again let 
their governments become the mere instruments 
of selfish capitalistic ambitions to the degree that 
they have so often been in the past 


& 


The New Power of Labor and of Woman 
and Its Significance 


O IT is that when pessimists predict that greedy 

capitalists, in spite of the League of Nations, 

are going to drive the governments of the earth 
into new war-breeding rivalries, we believe they 
overlook the new forces abroad in the world. The 
masses of the people—the people as a whole, as 
distinguished from mere wealthy and powerful 
classes—now rule to an extent never before known, 
and the people will not be content to run the risk 
of terrible wars merely to serve the interests of 
any class. 


Never before has labor had such a voice in gov- 
ernment as now, and labor’s influence is usually 





A FAVORITE POEM: “IN FLANDERS’ 
FIELDS” 


HE most popular poem of the war, according to 

all present indications, the war poem which seems 

most likely to win immortality, is “In Flanders’ 
Fields,” written by Lieut. Col, John D. McCrae, of 
Montreal, Canada, during the second battle of Ypres, 
in April, 1915. Lieut. Col, McCrae was afterward killed 
on duty in Flanders on January 28, 1918, 


In Flanders’ field the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The tarks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved: and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields 


Take up our quarrel! with the foe! 

To you, from falling hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to Hft it high 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shali rt sleep, though poppies grow 
I an 


1ot 
In Fl lers’ flelds 
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for peace. As someone has recently pointed out 
laborers of two nations are likely to look on one 
another as brothers; capitalists of two nations 


as rivals 


Woman, too, exercises more influence over gov- 
ernments than ever before. Women vote in Eng- 
land, in Germany, and will soon be voting in every 
state in the United States Most likely they wil 
vote at your polling place and every other polling 
places in America in November of next year, fo: 
the Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment will al 
most surely be ratified before that time. And wo- 
men, being less concerned than men about imper- 
ialistic or commercial ambitions and more con- 
cerned about life and the home and the safeguard- 
ing of their children’s future, will hereafter be a 
factor for peace in all lands—and, we may add, a 
factor for moral progress in all lines. Many peo- 
ple who were originally opposed to woman suf - 
frage have been converted into advocates of it afte 
seeing that the liquor interests and vice interests 
are everywhere among its bitterest opponents. 


Summing up the present international situation 
then, let us say: We look for Germany to sign the 
peace treaty. We think it would have been wel! 
to have encouraged a democratic Germany by treat- 
ing it more liberally than we should have treated 
a Kaiser-ruled Germany. But the treaty, though 
not faultless, is reasonably satisfactory, while the 
machinery it provides for a League of Nations 
gives humanity a chance for ending the age-long 
infamy of war—the age-long practice of settling 
international disputes by organized murder rather 
than by reasoned justice. And finally, we believe 
that the masses of the people, having now a greater 
voice in their governments than ever before, wil! 
insist upon using this machinery for peace and 
upon having all governments work more consist- 
ently to maintain peace than has ever been the case 
heretofore 
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Presidential and Gubernatorial 
° eye > 
Possibilities 
ITH state and national nominating con- 
ventions and primaries only a year off, 
much discussion as to the probable can- 
didates is naturally developing 


For the Republican Presidential nomination, the 
name of Gen. Leonard Wood is probably most of- 
ten heard. He was a close friend of ex-President 
Roosevelt. He certainly shared Mr. Roosevelt's 
feelings as to military preparedness, universal mil- 
itary training, etc., but it is not known whether he 
has much interest in the progressive measures of 
social reform which Col. Roosevelt championed 
Gen. Pershing does not seem to be much in favor 
Ex-President Taft may win the nomination, but 
this is very unlikely; nor does it seem likely that 
the party will name so progressive a man as Sen- 
ator Johnson of California or Capper of Kansas 

David Lawrence, who has been touring the coun- 
try, says Ex-Secretary McAdoo is the first choice 
of Democrats for the presidential nomination if 
President Wilson does not stand for renomination, 
as he probably will not. McAdoo’s superb execu- 
tive ability has certainly won him many support- 
ers, although he lacks the oratorical ability or so- 
cial vision of Secretary Baker. Attorney General 
Palmer of Pennsylvania is also growing in favor 
as a Presidential possibility 


Here in North Carolina three candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for governor have an- 
nounced themselves—Lieut. Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner, Hon. Cameron Morrison, and ex-Congressman 
Robert N. Page. The letters we have seen re- 
specting the candidacies of Messrs. Gardner and 
Morrison give no indication that either has any 
definite policy for helping build up the state— 
each gentleman asks for the honor but doesn't 
say how he will use it if he gets it—while we have 
as yet seen no communication from Mr. Page. In 
many sections of the state we find a strong sent 
ment for Dr. J. Y. Joyner for Governor, and if this 
sentiment continues to make itself known to him, 
there is a belief that he may yet enter the 
primary 





Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
eaders 





OME now, let us reason together, saith the 

Lord: Though your sins be as scarlet, they 

shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.—Isaiah 1:18 


And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 





strength. This is the first commandment.—Mark 
12:30 
Education is the know! ig f how to use the whole of 
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air of these webdet. 
ul Men’s Work Shoes 
will come at once—all 
charges prepaid and 
on approval. This is 
the greatest work shoe 
value ever offered! 
Built of genuine triple- 
wear grain leather, soft as 
a glove on tender feet. 
Wear rect leathersoles. 
There's blessed comfort 
in the shape and 
style. They need no 
breaking in. Black 
or rich dark tan 


color. You'll 
be del igh ted 
cn 
Sizes 6 to 12 7 
comfort 
ONLY and 4 
tonishe 
$3.10 Fas 
On Arrival long 
wear! 
For Boys $8.85 Sa me “ 


SEND NO MONEY tyle 
worn by hunters, ee te etc., a ning and $0 4 pale. 


From the Shoe oy Suk, ‘of the World 
That is why the price is only $3.10 on arrival. 
Boy’s sizes 214 to 6, only $2.85. The shoes 
must convince you or y 
You alone are the judge. 
NO MONEY-—simply send coupon. 
will be no more at : is price when these are 
sold—so act NOW 7 
dette. | |) a Today: jeaanes 
der House, Dept. 102L 

Besten Balt ba fi O. Building, Boston, Mass 

Send my pair wou SHOES postpaid. I will pay on 
arrival. ‘oS baying these on approval and my money 
back double  quiek if Iwant it. J risk nothing! 


Color i seeecesecccces 
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POET EE TT eee eee 


Address.... 





stand, too 
mud guards and entiskia tir 
oth 


an, 
DELIVERED FREE on approval | 
end 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for 


r 
ys t tell exactly 
what yor net i until yous ze our prices, ’ q 
terms and‘ the bie F FREE catalog. Write Today 


AD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. F-79, CHICAGO 


Kill Ants 
with 


BeeBrand ~ 


orn ee 


25‘and 50‘ Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Battimore.Mo. 











LEARN AUCTIONEERING, 


At the World’s Original and Greatest School and be- | 


come independent, with no capital invested. Every 

branch of the business taught Write today for tod 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 50 N. Sac- 
ramento Bivd., Chicago, II1., Carey M. Jones, 


HOW to SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
processes so much as the misspelling and mispro- 
nouncing of words. No one can afford to allow 
these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say. Every one who wants to be 
sure of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
words he uses, will welcome this unique and 
practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
volume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabeti- 
cal form, a selection of the words about whose 
spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or 
doubtful pronunciation, this book will set you 
right. Or, if you will glance through the volume 
for five minutes a day you will become a ‘‘good 
speller’’ in a surprisingly short time. This book 
is very different from an ordinary dictionary—it 
specializes in spelling and pronouncing the every- 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds. It must prove of 
immense value to the average ‘“‘poor speller,’’ and 
**mis-pronouncer’’ every speaker, letter-writer, 
salesman, conversationalist, and everyone else who 
aims to speak and write with accurate English. 

“So far as my experience goes, it is quite the 
best Cook of its kind.’ "—Brandet Matthews, Litt. 
D., LL.D. 

Almost 1,000 pages, cloth bound, thin paper. 
Price, $1.75 not; by mail, $1.87. With thumb- 
notch index, $2. 00; by mail, 12. 

A ane year subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of ‘‘How to Spell’’ both for 

$3. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 
Address nearest office. 
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Don’t Throw Away This Papet 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you don't file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman cr farm boy. 














Our Farm Wamen | 


Edited by Mrs. W. N. HUTT 
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GOOD HEALTH 


T22 food of the fields and the wine of 
the 








air— 


A feeding quite fit for a king 
A walk o'er the hills and plunge in the 
pool, 
And the song that the strong men 
sing. 
A day full of work and a night full of 
sleep, 
And a heart full of wholesome desire; 
A drink at the spring and a peep at the 
sky 
Where the day has just kindled her 
fire. 
A turn in the woods, where the sunshine 


and shade 
Distill the sweet odors of pine; 
romp with the kids and a chat among 
friends, 
And a better than riches is mine. 
—Exchange, 


“Fotching Up the Boy” 


Y HOUSEHOLD directions for 

“fotching up the boy” have been 
short and swift. As I think of them 
they follow: 


> 











By my plan of keeping clean inside 
just as you would keep clean outside 
—without comment and simply as a 
matter of course. 

3y not hounding him into a corner 
by too many unnecessary questions. 

By never admitting in his 
that a boy is capable of underhanded 


presence 


doing. 

to him that if he ever 
human be- 
and take a 


By suggesting 
felt any superiority to any 
ing that he go upstairs 
bath and get over it. 

3y intimating that 
offended by refined language 
| cent manners. 

By 


any reserve 


one is ever 


and de- 


no 


maintaining for 


may 


a great respect 
he have attained. 
By respecting him as an individual. 
By realizing that he has his own 
leadings, intuitions, and pref- 
erences, and that he may be an older, 
more inspired soul than I am. 


tastes, 


By praising him very often. 

By leaping upon him and changing 
| conditions on the minute when he 
| slumped. 

By everlasting sharing with him the 
great universal joke. 

By understanding when he was bor- 
ed by Milton’s “Comus” and by being 
thrilled when he chose to read it. 

By loving him when he came from 
the boiler works covered with soot 
and by continuing my affection when 
he was in fresh linen. 

By accepting at home all the cour- 
tesies I wished to have him distribute 
abroad. 

By running along with him in the 
| study of the stars, the garden, poli- 
i tics, the daily news, industrial and 
social affairs, cookery, and every- 
thing from boilers to trench mortars. 

By my faith in him.—His Mother. 


Artistic Dress 
BEAUTIFUL gown may be judged 


by the same laws of art as a beau- 
tiful painting, a noble statue or a 
splendid building, so we are told by 
Miss Leona Hope, of the University 
of Illinois, in a very good bulletin on 
|the subject. Miss Hope says: “In 
| dress, good structural design connotes 
| logical design, fine proportion, pleas- 
ing silhouette, lines of strength and 
beauty, excellent workmanship, and 
good material, 








“Lines may express strength, beau- 
ty, or weakness. The straight line is 
| the line of the tailored suit. Beautiful 
curved lines are possible in the soft, 


‘draped materials of evening dress. 
Weak lines occur usually when nov- 
elty rather than art is the aim. 


‘The position of lines, horizontal or 


has much to do with the ap- 
the human fig- 


vertical, 
parent proportion of 
Some are not satisfied with the 


ure. 
proportions Nature has given their 
bodies; tall people wish to appear 


short, short people wish to appear tall. 


i-~¥1-—_————— 
CINE OF sTReNcrn FX 
a ex, os -_ ¢ 
CINE OF Beaury H ¢ " 
. teh. 
AINE OF WEAKNESS —— 
2 _ 


Horizontal lines increase the appear- 
ance of width, vertical lines increase 
the effect of height. These facts are 
well known, yet the short, stout wo- 
man who gazes on the picture of a tall 
girl in the broad picture hat, Medici 
collar, and triple skirt sometimes de- 


ceives herself with the belief that 
with those same clothes she, too, 
would appear sylph-like. It is un- 


fortunate that the greater number of 
dresses pictured in our magazines are 
designed on figures 10 or 12 heads 
high. 





A 


FIG-t FIG-2 FIG3 Fig.4+ 


FIG." 
“Tig. 1—As it appeared in a fashion 
plate—figure 12 heads high. 


“Fig.2—As it appears on a figure 8 
heads high—the Greek ideal. 
“Fig. 3—As it appears on a short, 


stout woman. 
“Fig. 4—Good lines for the tall wo- 
man. 


“Fig. 5—Good lines for the short wo- | 


” 
man, 





Keep the Children Interested in the 
Great Out-doors 


HEN gardening this spring and 

when cultivating the various flow- | 
ers and shrubs about your premises 
do not fail to interest the little chil- 
dren of the family in 
Teach them not only the names 
habits of the various flowers and 
vegetables but encourage them to 
have individual gardens also; give 
them your surplus seeds and teach 
them the right way to plant them and 


| ing 
these also. | 


and | 


if possible have them join the pig or | 


poultry club. If this is impossible set 
a hen for them or buy a pig and en- 
courage them to raise all the feed for 
these possible so the 


difference be- | 


tween expense and profit will be so! 


great they will early in life learn to 
make pin money for themselves. 


Teach themto build pretty bird 
houses here and there about the yard 
so beautiful songsters will migrate to 
your place every spring. A book on 
natural history will not only be in- 
teresting and instructive to the young 
children in the family but it will aid | 
the older members to revive their 
memory. Study or pretend to study 
with the little ones: thus, they will 
become more interested in these pro- 
jects. This requires patience but us- 
ually it is time well spent. Soon they 
will become interested in their new 
work and it will keep them occupied. 
It is well known that these little men 
and women of the near future grow 
into useful and practical farmers if 
they are encouraged to remain in the 
country, so do your best to sow seeds 
of contentment in their minds when 
young. M. T. M. 


MISTAKEN NOTION 
Mistress—Are you married? 
Maid—No ma’am I bumped 

—London Ideas. 


into a door 





| ing. Itsenclosed motor 
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THESE CANNERS Weak ven CANS OR GLASS 


Burn Wood or Coal, 

come complete with all tools for operation 

The money some peo 
ple are making with 
them is nothing short 
of marvelous. Used 
by Government 
agents for demonstra 








tion work. Guaran 
teed 

No. CB-N, $5.75 each 
Club of 3, $16.50 
Club of 7, $34.50 
Capacity, 300 to 60 
cans daily. 

No. BB- me ¥. 50 each. 
Club $22.00 
Club ot 7 $37 50. 
Capacity, 500 to 1,000 
cans daily. 
Cans—No. 2, carton 
125, $4.70. Cans, No 


3, carton 100, $4.75 
Solder hemmed caps 
included. Shipped’ on- 
ly in this size cartons 
Send this with 
shiping instructions, 
— inclosing amount of 

order, and get a canner that will please. 

roem CANNING MACHINE CONEANY. 
Dept. PF Meridian, Miss. 


FOR wre ‘= 
There's one for every 
home or farm_need. 
Myers Self-Oiling Electric’ 
House Pump shown here, 
and other MyersHand and Power 
Pumps for home water systems, 
give running water in_ kitchen, 
bath room, laundry, and in barn 
or troughs. Myers ‘dealers are’ 
everywhere.They handle Myers 
Hay Tools, r Hangers and 
Hand and Power Spray Outfits 
too. Ask yours today or writeae 
for catalog, it's FREE. 


F. £&. MYERS & BRO. 
321 Fourth St. 

















For 
bles, 
and 


vegeta 
fruit 


seed 


labor an i 
money Foo’! 
preserved i | 
The Victory 
Drier ‘‘tas 
just lil 
fresh pic 
ed.”’ he 





+ me ~ * process is 
easy and sure, and the ode thus preserved 
This is the best and 
Sci 


simple, 
are delicious and wholesome. 
the only dehydrator of the type in the world 





entific, proved. Run by a kerosene fan, Ask for 
catalog D 2. 

THE LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
: A W. Monroe St., Chicago. 











THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so opular in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
coal cost, the gearing of the earlier 
| Aermotors, making them self-oil- 







keeps in theoil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
stem constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the am 

e make Gasoline gines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twellth St, Chicago 





Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 
ning fruits and vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home by using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
fesults, uses lees fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, 50 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 





| Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N. C. 
Kill All Flies! Moistass’” 


aced anywhere, DAISY FLY EILLER attracts and 
kits all flies. Neat, clean. ornamental e 


bint son. Made of metal, 
PP; 


' aN %, 7 can’t spill or tip over; 
jes VEN 70 SAR will af soil or injure 
NE ¢ f. an uaranteed, 


WA 
As UNG} ws i 

> FLY hSY on 

st your dealer or 

EXPRESS. prepaid 









(aia ae 
6 by $1.25. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. eae this paper when 


writing. Addre 
ae Os SCIRCLE,. THORNTOWN, IND. 














Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing,proot 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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the Iceless Refrigerator Worth back porch and at least one other 
While? porch screened. 
. 4 -* 


Kill stray flies in the house with 








“HERE were a few complaints about swat or sticky paper. | 
+ the refrigerator being a disappoint- Keep saucers of fly poison, pre 
ent. It had seemed a great success ferably 10 per cent formaldehyde, in 

with some people so we asked seven milk on ledges in the barn or where 

housewives and seven home demon- the sun shines on the house or porch 

stration agents for their opinions. All in the late afternoon. 

found it successful. Following are 


brief extracts from a few of their Storing Dried Vegetables 
Jetters: HE packing and storage of dried vegeta- 
‘“ “ss r ° bles are as important as their drying. 
It isa great success as far as it Therefore when drying give thought to 
poes, an i s ¢ Wav in savi how they are to be kept so that rats, mice, 
8 e soe it Se ae 7 way — ‘4 os ng bugs and moles cannot reach them. 
e oO c Ding DU Tr rm WwW 3 
ace OF 7 - — " = every ith PREPARATION FOR STORAGE 
is no ICC. y first one cov ere wit HEN the fruit or vegetable is dried and | 
duck which absorbed very little wa- put in its container, set in a warm place 


" . a . s ner .: to drive off any possible moisture before the 
ter. My present one 1s covered w ith final sealing. An oven with the door open or 
two thicknesses of cotton flannel and the back of the stove is a very good place 
: ? ” for this, because the temperature there is too 
1s good. warm to be comfortable for bugs, but not | 


+ ° 
re ‘ ee ° hot enough to burn. Let set this way for 
. Compared toa good big ice refrig- several hours, then close, to be opened only USIC that Is 


erator it is not worth much, but we ‘hen you are ready to put them in soak. 


1: ie ioe - a > « Another method of preparing for storage, 
live where ice costs too much to con or conditioning, is to place the dried vegeta- more if aii a memory 








The Victrola makes the opera and the 
concert more than a fleeting pleasure. It 
brings them right into your own home, 
there to be enjoyed as your permanent, 
priceless possession. 

You can have encores without number. 
| You can hear the interpretations by the very 
same artists who won your admiration at 
the opera or concert—for the world’s great- 
est artists make records for the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers 
everywhere, and they will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the Victrola. Saenger Voice awe Records 
are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear t 


Victor Talking Machine Co., cn N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 

tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 

facture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to 
a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month | 






























































= « 
THE COMPLETED ICELESS REFRIGER- 
ATOR 
2 nage " suits Sania - tein bebtetens mails This shows the covered frame The cover 
FRAMEWORK OF — REFRIGERA- can be made of canton flannel or other 
tea So ee See oe Se Ses “Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
‘A wooden frame is made—dimensions, 43x16 other non-absorbent cloth. Victor Talking Machine Company ting the 
inches, It is covered with screen wire. bles in boxes and pour from one box to an- products of this Company only, 
The door is made to fit closely and is hung other once a day for three or four days. 
on brass hinges. The shelves are adjust- ‘This method must be used with care that 








able and can be made of solid wood but hugs and moths may not reach the materia! 
are best of dog wire fencing stretched on to deposit eggs. ‘ 


a frame. , 

P : . CONTAINERS 
sider. Mine keeps food in good con- a en a ee 
cg not find access to dried fruit and vegeta- 


dition several times as long as it can 


» ke 4 P vay bles when taking out enough for a meal 
b kept in the pantry. Containers should therefore be small, prefer- The ~~ Center iS the _. ’ 





“Tf ¢] ee f ? ably containing only enough for the day, or 
f there is anyone who does not two meals. Logical Place Trained 
find the iceless refrigerator useful it Tin cans are too expensive to purchase for ; pm 
is because she expects watermelons ‘*‘0rase. but if those in which baking powder, 0 ’ j repair and give expert advice 
. p : coffee, biscuit and other foods come are sav- z on care and handling of automobiles, 
to grow on pumpkin vines. She can- ed carefully, they serve the purpose equally p trucks and tractors. Big money for 
well, Be careful that the top fits tightly. If | .— Detroit trained m 


not understand that where there is it does not, dip in paraffin or cut a piece of ry RH Or | independent Lo await our 
evaporation the heat is carried away, clean cotton the size and shape to cover the graduates. Opportunities u 
crack, dip in’ melted paraffin and lay quickly Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


that the quicker the evaporation the at ees tac an 
over any place that bugs might enter. Our Course will teach you how in a few short weeks. Most com. 





























greater amount of heat is taken from Paper.—Small paper bags are very good | Training for j a ete, comprehensive and up-so- dete Coursoknown. ot pealy peaction. 
Le € 2 ¢ m " “a Some > le refer or e 0 job too hard for our graduates. Every phase of work covered. ctual experience 
the food, and that therefore the re aor ae he mi oo eeeiee gm a begs Headand given on dozens of different cars. Entire equipment best obtainable. Instruction in- 
frigerato t stand in a high windy i. 4 , ‘ parece pomay o neree Se Hand 4 clades complete Tractor Course. Brazing, Welding and Tire Repairing taught separately. 
era r must stan ina hign winhc y tie tightly with a string and dip also in 
place.” Paraffin, “An excellent method is to put in \ Learn in Detroit—Start Any Time—Our 
Srne pape aes, Seal, and Keep in large ra De Here you get the ~ a of finest co-operation of 
“IT have three, one for milk and but- ‘ c@”. G duates in mand biggest factories. They know the thoroughness 
’ Glass is expensive if bought f the pur of our Courseand gladly help our stadentsin every way possible. Almost daily we havecalls for graduates 
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The Subject for July Is: 
Spending 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD CORN BREAD 


“How Sieg the eomer'e Wife Get Plenty of 


Money?” 











How to Make Good Corn Bread 


Ase a piece of lard about the size 
of an egg and place in a baking 
pan, and place on range where it will 
melt and yet not get too hot, and 
while waiting for it to melt take one 
pint of corn meal, place in a bowl, add 
salt, a good pinch of soda and two 
eggs, mixing well with enough fresh 
buttermilk so as to make a medium 
soft batter. Then add the melted 
lard; mix well and pour the mixture 
in the baking pan and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven. Be sure to use 
fresh buttermilk; if sour milk is used 
the bread will be sour. 
MINNIE E. CARMICHAEL. 
Ringgold, Va. 





Principles of Corn Bread Making 


poe process of making corn bread 
is entirely different from that of 
wheat bread, and to many people 
more difficult. The efforts of some of 
our northern sisters to use corn meal 
in the interest of wheat conservation 
during the late war as recorded by 
many of our popular magazines are 
both laughable and pathetic. 

There are three cardinal principles 
of mixing from which the good cook 
never deviates. First, and always, 
slightly scald the meal by pouring 
over it a little boiling water, not 
enough to thoroughly wet it; next 
make the batter thin, almost a pour 
batter; third, add the fat hast and 
be sure that it is hot. 

Corn bread requires a hot oven and 
thorough cooking. When finished it 
should have a thin slightly wrinkled 
crust of a beautiful golden brown 
color. A few spoonfuls of cold rice, 


grits or bread crumbs added to the 
batter is generally an improvement. 
When properly made corn bread is as 
delicious as it is wholesome. Now 
that the war is over Southern people 
especially should not discontinue its 
use, for corn meal is a local product 
which will enable us to live more 
cheaply at home, and which needs 
boosting by its producers to make its 
merits better known. 
MRS. L. E. HASSELL. 
Roper, N. C 





Hoe-cake and Egg Bread 


HERE are two ways of making corn 

bread. First, the corn pone or hoe- 
cake, originated by the Indians, who 
mixed crushed maize with water and 
baked it over the open fire. Some 
Southerners prefer this method but 
the most universally used corn bread 
is made by the following directions: 
sift the meal, salt and soda, add the 
liquid or sour milk, and a little hot 
fat, beat in one egg, stir quickly, and 
pour into a hot greased pan. Bake in 
a moderate oven. STELLA KILE. 

Charleston, Tenn. 





Have Cooking Vessels and Oven 
Hot 


GO of the most important things 
in good bread making is the tem- 
perature at which it is cooked. In 
order to be light and crisp, corn 
bread must be baked in small quanti- 
ties in a very hot oven. It is best 
baked as muffins or bread sticks in 
heavy iron vessels, which have first 
been heated quite hot and well greas- 
ed. If you have no muffin or stick 
pan, an iron steak broiler or skillet 


will do nicely, if you will heat it very 
hot, and put only a small amount of 
batter in. 

This is the recipe I use: 2 eggs 
beaten slightly, add 4 cups moderately 
sour buttermilk, 2 level teaspoons 
soda, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 
teaspoons salt sifted with a little 
meal. Add enough more meal to 
make a thin batter (this varies with 
the thickness of the buttermilk). Beat 
well and bake in small quantities in 
a very hot well greased iron vessel. 
Have a very hot oven; let brown well, 
serve hot. 

MRS. ROBERTA IRBY. 

Watson, Ark. 





Eggless Corn Bread 


O MAKE good corn bread always 

use thin, fresh buttermilk, with %4 
teaspoon of soda to the cup of milk, 
14 teaspoon of salt, and % teaspoon 
baking powder sifted in enough corn 
meal to make a thin batter. Have the 
muffin tins smoking hot, place a good 
big spoonful of grease in each, and 
bake in a very hot oven. I! find that 
the baking powder makes as good 
corn bread as when you use an egg 
and is much cheaper. 

MRS. J. M. GAINES. 
Searcy, Ark. 





Several Good Recipes 


Co Cake.—One egg, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, beat thoroughly with 1 pint 
sweet milk, 1 pint corn meal, | tea- 
spoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Mix in 1 tablespoon of melted 
lard. Bake very thin. 

Batter Bread.—Scald 1 cup of meal 
and when cool add 1 cup sour milk, 
1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt. Beat well then add 1 cup of 
milk and beat again, add %4 teaspoon 
soda and stir well. Bake in well but- 
tered pan in a hot oven. 

Steamed Corn Bread.—Two cups of 
meal, 1% cups flour, 1 cup molasses, 
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1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup raisins, and 
sour milk enough to make a thick 
batter, steam for 5 hours. 

Johnny Cakes.—One pint of cream, 
Y% pint meal, 2 eggs, a little salt, 1 
tablespoonful flour, %4 teaspoonful 
soda. Mix thoroughly and bake in a 
quick oven and serve hot. 

Green Corn Griddle Cakes.—Twelve 
ears of corn, grated, 4 eggs, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 1 cup flour, 3 tablespoons 
butter, and a little salt, bake on a 
griddle. 

Indian Bread.—One cup sour milk, 
2 cups sweet milk, 2 cups meal, 1 cup 
of flour, 1 teaspoonful soda, % cup 
molasses and a little salt. Stir thor- 
oughly and steam for three hours. 

AZEL SHUMAKER. 

Utica, Miss. 


Medium Coarse Meal Best 


ELICIOUS corn bread can be made 
very economically by the following 
recipe. First, have good meal, not 
too fine, neither do you want grits. 
Take 3 cups sour milk, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 heaping teaspoon salt, 1 egg, 





2 cups meal. Mix everything with 
spoon, leaving meal until last; beat 


hard and pour in well greased, hot 

bread pan, and bake in hot oven half 

an hour, or until brown. This recipe 

make good muffins and corn sticks 

for lunches. MRS. W. J. LEWIS. 
Jasper, Tenn. 


Old Virginia Corn Cake 

pour cups of corn meal, sifted, 1 

teaspoon salt. Scald to a smooth 
batter with scalding sweet milk, let 
cool a few minutes while beating the 
yolks of 2 eggs with a teaspoonful of 
sugar, add to the batter, a teaspoon of 
soda, scant level measure to 34 cup of 
buttermilk, and if not thin enough 
use a little more sweet milk, as this 
bread’s delicacy lies in a thin batter. 
Add the well beaten whites of the 
two eggs last, lightly folding them 
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Peel ‘iieaiee Pears poms Plums 
In One-fifth the Time 


nar your peaches, pears and plums for pre- 
serving with GIANT Highest Test LYE. It 
saves four-fifths of the time and labor that is 
usually spent in paring. The U.S. Board of 
Food Inspection has ruled that this method does 
not injure the quality or flavor of the fruit. 

This is the method used by the big California fruit can- 


The hot lye solution peels off the skin without injury 
It also prevents waste of the best flavored part 


of the fruit—that next the skin. 


Save’ the directions printed below. 
Get acan of GIANT Highest Test LYE 
of your dealer and preserve this 
season the easy GIANT way. 





DIRECTIONS 


for two minutes. 
all the skin will come off. 





Zo 9 gallons of water add half a can of GIANT Highest 
Test LYE and half an ounce of alum. For small quan- 
tities of fruit use one gallon of water, 4 tablespoons 
GIANT and a pinch of alum. Place fruit in a wire 
basket or thin cloth and suspend in the boiling solution 
Rinse thoroughly in cold water ang 
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in, and pour into a well greased pud- 
hot, and 


ding pan, having it very 

bake. Serve from the pan in which 
it is baked. Fine with milk and but- 
ter. MRS. E. A. STANFTELD 


Alma, Ark. 


Sour Milk Bread 

Y CORN bread recipe is as follows, 

for a family of six: 3 cups sour 
milk, 3 level teaspoons of soda, 1 
handful flour mixed with 1 slightly 
heaping teaspoon baking powder, 3 
teaspoons salt, 3 rounding tablespoons 
lard, meal enough to make fairly stiff 
batter, one cup boiling water. 

MRS. HUGO GOETZ, 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


Old Fashion Corn Pone 

NE quart corn meal, % teaspoon 

soda, teaspoon salt, 2 cups but- 
termilk, a little water, mix thorough- 
ly, make into pones, bake in hot oven, 
preferable in an old fashioned baker 
by an open fire. 

MRS. LUCY E. PHILLIPS. 
Simpkins, Va. 


Muffins 


EAT 1 egg, into which pour : pint 
buttermilk, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon soda, enough meal to make a 
soft batter, which must be cooked im- 
mediately in well greased, very hot 
muffin rings. MRS. S. M. WALKER. 
Coffeeville, Miss. 


A Different Old Virginia Batter 
Bread 


IRST, put about 2 tablespoons lard 

in baking pan and set on edge of 
range to melt and get hot. Now beat 
1 egg until light then add about 1 
pint corn meal, and % teacup of flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls of fine salt. 
enough cold water and stir well until 
a medium light batter is made. Now 
pour in the melted hot lard and stir 
well and pour into baking pan 
and bake in hot oven (from the start) 
until a dark brown crust is formed. 
Serve hot from the baking pan. The 
above quantity is sufficient for a pan 
two and one-half inches deep, and 
eight inches square. 

MRS. W. H. HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 
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Corn Meal Muffins 


O GET successful corn meal muffins, 

all the ingredients should be meas- 
ured and of course well mixed. Take 
a clean pan, break into it 2 eggs (pro- 
vided they are plentiful) add 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda and 1 of salt, beat 
this mixture well, then add 2 cups 
buttermilk, and stir until complete ef- 
fervescence has been effected, add 2 
cups of meal, and 1 tablespoon of lard. 
Have the muffin rings hot and well 
greased. If the oven is hot the bread 
should cook in fifteen minutes. The 
quicker it cooks the better and lighter 
it will be. Muffins should always be 
served hot, or else they become sobby 
and heavy. When using this recipe 
it is harder to make a failure than 
success, therefore, if there are any 
wives fallen from grace in their hus- 
bands’ eyes on account of their bread 
making, try this recipe and be rein- 
stated at once. 

WILLIE ELLIOTT. 
Moundville, Ala. 








Cottage Cheese 


Add | 





HIS is how I make cottage cheese. ' 


I take from two to three gallons 
of skimmed milk and let it stand in a 
warm place until it clabbers (about 
twenty-four hours). Then I pour this 
into a clean cloth bag and let it drain 
over night, until dry. 


and put into a bowl with two tea- | 


I take this out | 


| 


spoons of salt and mix until it be- | 


comes as smooth as butter. I take a 
half pint of cream, mix into this and 
the cheese is ready to put away ina 
clean dish until wanted for eating. 
This is nice to spread on hot bread. 
MRS. EDWARD G. SWIFT. 
Colwich, Kansas. 





of 36-inch material. 


2787—Boyg’ Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 
of 
Price of each Pattern, 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Address Pattern Department, 


10 cents. 
Style Book, 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





2376—Childs’ Press.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
27-inch material. 


2789—Child’s Set of Short Clothes.—Cut in 5 
2 will require for Drawers, 1 yard, for petticoat 1% yards, for dress 24 


2771—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

36-inch material for the dress, and 1% 
and 6 years, 
-+-inch material for the blouse and 1% yards for the trousers 


10 cents. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Size 6 requires 2% yards of 


3, and 4 years. Size 


yards 


sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 


Size 10 requires 2% yards of 
yards for the bolero. 


Size 4 will require 1% yards 








Substitutes for Fruit 


HE last freeze has killed most of 
the fruit in our vicinity and I sup- 
pose in many sections besides our 
own fruit will be scarce, so some hints 
about substitutes may be acceptable. 
First comes tomatoes. Nothing else 
comes so near taking the place of 
fruits, so we shall put out more than 


usual and use them ripe in preserves, 
butter and jellies, besides for canning. 
No fruit butter is better than tomato 
butter, if two or three lemons or or- 
anges are cut up in them while cook- 
ing; removing the peel of course. 
Green tomato preserves are fine, also 
as pickles and chow-chow 

The cherry also 


humble ground 


(23) 1007 


makes fine preserves if nothing better 
at hand. If plenty of spices are 
used it answers as a spread. 


is 


Pie plant or rhubarb, combined with 
the orange, or lemon, or alone, makes 
fine butter and preserves. One wo- 
man of my acquaintance takes a 
handful of cherry leaves, boils them 
in a little water, skims them out, and 
puts in sugar to make a thick syrup, 
puts in .a quart of rhubarb cut into 
bits and cooks until tender. One can- 
not tell this from cherry preserves. 

Apple or pie plant juice may be 
made into a fine imitation of cherry 
jelly by following the same process. 


Pumpkin butter may be made to 
taste very much like apple butter by 
boiling wild grapes (ripe) in a half 
gallon of water until tender, then re- 
move grapes; run through a colgnder, 
return pulp to kettle in which juice 
remains, and put in pumpkin. Cook 
until done, then add sugar to suit 
taste and stir until thick. Use lots 
of cinnamon, cloves or spices, to dis- 
guise the pumpkin taste. If you 
haven't grapes, vinegar is a good sub- 
stitute. 

It will be a task to fill all the empty 
jars in some sections with fruit so 
scarce. We should plan therefore for 
plenty of beets, corn and other vege- 
tables. MRS. ADDA C. HALL. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 


“Don't guess: get busy and find out." 

















submitted than this heroic contest on 17 Packard ’Buses, go- 


How Miller o—_ 


Outran 21 Prominent Makes 


N° more convincing proof of a tire’s supremacy has ever been 


ing 78,000 miles a month. It was held by the Eldorado Stage 

Co., Los Angeles, Cal.—one of the largest users of tires in the world. 

To them it meant a huge sum to establish which tire carries a 
heavy load lightly, and runs the farthest. 

Twenty-two leading makes were tested on the Eldorado’s seventeen 12- 


Passenger Packards. 


bined distance of 936,000 miles a year. 


They travel an average of 153 miles daily —~a com- 


That’s 37 times around the world. 


Parlor Car Comfort 


This is the “Service de Luxe” for which the Miller Tires-competed and won. 
Their victory was based—not on exceptional mileage of a single casing 


= but on long distance uniformity, tire after tire. 


Once the burro was the only transportation where today this grand fleet 
carries thousands of passengers between Los Angeles, Bakersfield and Taft 
trip made in parlor car comfort in an Eldorado stage on 


—an enchantin 


buoyant Miller Cord Tires. 


Proof of Uniform Mileage 


All Millers are uniform because their workmanship is uniform. 


Eldorado tests have reaffirmed it. 


You can get these championship tires— but only from the authorized 
If you don’t know his name, please write us. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COM 


dealer. 







\ GEARED-TO-THE ROAD . 


WN UNIFORM MILEAGE 


the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 


for Homes as Well as Hospitals 


The 


PANY, Dept.F-85 AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tabcom 
Also Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goode 


To Dealers: Your territory may be open—write us, 
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DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published io The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 

















SYNOPSIS: 


While traveling in Europe, young John 
Lenox, brought up as a rich man’s son, de- 
eides to return to his home in America and 
“settle down.’ On shipboard he renews a 
chiléhod acquaintance with Mary Blake, now 
@ beautiful young society woman. John sus- 
pects all is not well with his father’s busi- 
ness affairs, and upon his father's suggestion, 
begins the study of law. The older Lenox 
commits suicide and it is found his fortune 
is tied up in worthless bonds and mining 
property for which there is no sale. Having 
mo special fitness for law, John accepts the 
position as bookkeeper in David Harum's 
bank at Homeville. Harum is noted for his 
keenness in horse trading and his knowledge 
of human nature. Lenox gradually takes 
part in the village church and social life, 
meeting many of the young people. By 
carefully husbanding his smal! salary, he is 
now about to become a financier. 





CHAPTER XLVI.—(Continued) 

"wr CARE very much,” he declared, 
“and it will be a happiness to me 
to see you on any footing, and you 

May trust me never to break bounds 

again.” She made a motion as if to 

depart. 
“Don’t go just yet,” he said plead- 
ingly; “there is now no reason why 


you should for a while, is there? Let us 
sit here in this gorgeous night a little 
longer, and let me smoke a cigar.” 

At the moment he was undergoing 
a revulsion of feeling. His state of 
mind was like that of an improvident 
debtor who, while knowing that the 
note must be paid some time, does not 
quite realize it for a while after an 
extension. At last the cigar was fin- 
ished. There had been but little said 
between them. 

“T really must go,” said, and he 
walked with her across the hanging 
bridge and down the deck to the 
gangway door. 

“Where shall I address you to let 
you know when we shall be in Na- 
ples?” she asked as they were about 
to separate. 

“Care of Cook and Son,” he said. 
“You will find the address in Baede- 
ker.” 

He saw her the next morning long 
enough for a touch of the hand and a 


she 
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Your Bond of Tire Quality 


Buy them on 


the basis of their yield—in mileage—just as you buy seeds on 


Of prepa is the first thing to consider in tires. 


the basis of their yield—in crops. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires and Racine Country Road Tires 
are quality-bonded by the Extra Tests to which they are subjected 
in Racine Rubber Company factories. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires 


i i-Mi i i 1g Shock Strip 
Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires are featured by the Racine Absorbing ‘Stri 
—an extra strip of blended rubber, welding tread and carcass, and so compounded 


that it completely absorbs the jars and jolts of the road. 


They are mileage 


wonders—leaders of the whole cord tire field. 


Racine Country Road Tires 


Racine Country Road Tires—5000-mile guarantee — are specially 
for country road use. They are tugged, wear-resisting Ur 


bard knocks. 


ce signed 


es— built 10 stand 


Use Racine Extra Tested Tires and save money. 


For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 








good-bye before the bobbing, tubby 
little boat with its Arab crew took the 
Ruggleses on board. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

OW John Lenox tried to kill time 

during the following two months, 
and how time retaliated during the 
process, it is needless to set forth. It 
may not, however, be wholly irrele- 
vant to note that his cough had grad- 
ually disappeared, and that his appe- 
tite had become good enough to carry 
him through the average table d’hote 
dinner. On the morning after his ar- 
rival at Naples he found a cable dis- 
patch at the office of Cook and Son, 
as follows: “Sixty cash, forty stock. 
Stock good. Harum.” 

“God bless the dear old boy!” said 
John fervently. The Pennsylvania 
property was sold atwlast; and if 
“stock good” was true, the dispatch 
informed him that he was, if not a 
rich man for modern days, still, as 
David would have put it, “wuth con- 
sid’able.” No man, I take it, is very 
likely to receive such a piece of news 
without satisfaction; but if our 
friend's first sensation was one of grat- 
ification, the thought which followed 
had a drop of bitterness in it. “If I 
could only have had it before!” he 
said to himself; and indeed many of 
the disappointments of life, if not the 
greater part, come because events are 
unpunctual. They have a way of ar- 
riving sometimes too early, or worse, 
too late. 

Another circumstance detracted 
from his satisfaction: a note he ex- 
pected did not appear among the oth- 
er communications waiting him at the 
bankers, and his mind was occupied 
for the while with various conjectures 
as to the reason, none of which was 
satisfactory. Perhaps she had chang- 
ed her mind. Perhaps—a score of 
things! Well, there was nothing for 
it but to be as patient as possible and 
await events. He remembered that 
she had said she was to visit some 
friends by the name of Hartleigh, 
and she had told him the name of 
their villa, but for the moment he did 
not remember it. In any case he did 
not know the Hartleighs, and if she 
had changed her mind—as was possi- 
bly indicated by the omission to send 
him-word—well——! He shrugged his 
shoulders, mechanically lighted a ci- 


| garette, and strolled down and out of 





the Piazza Martiri and across to the 
Largo della Vittoria. He had a half- 
formed idea of walking back through 
the Villa Nazionale, spending an hour 
at the Aquarium, and then to his ho- 
tel for luncheon. It occurred to him 
at the moment that there was a 
steamer from Genoa on the Monday 
following, that he was tired of wan- 


} dering about aimlessly and alone, and 


that there was really no reason why 
he should not take the said steamer 
and go home. Occupied with these 
reflections, he absently observed, just 
opposite to him the way, a 
pair of large bay horses in front of a 
handsome landau. A coachman in liv- 
ery was on the box, and a small foot- 
man, very much coated and _ silk- 
hatted, was standing about; and, as 
he looked, two ladies came out of the 
arched entrance to the court of the 
building before which the equipage 
was halted, and the small footman 
sprang to the carriage door. 


across 


One of the ladies was a stranger to 
him, but the other was Mrs. William 
Ruggles; and John, seeing that he had 
been recognized, at once crossed over 
to the carriage; and presently, having 
accepted an invitation to breakfast, 
found himself sitting oposite them on 
his way to the Villa Violante. The 


| conversation during the drive up to 


the Vomero need not be detailed. Mrs. 


| Hartleigh arrived at the opinion that 


our friend was rather a dull person. 


| Mrs. Ruggles, as he had found out, 
was usually rather taciturn. 


Neither 
is it mecessary to say very much of 
the breakfast, nor of the people as- 
sembled. 

It appeared that several guests had 
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departed the previous day, and thd 
people at table consisted only of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ruggles, Mary, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartleigh and their two daugh- 
ters, and John, whose conversation 
was mostly with his host, and was 
rather desultory. In fact, there was 
during the meal a perceptible air of 
something like disquietude. Mr. Rug- 
gles in particular said almost nothing, 
and wore an appearance of what 
seemed like anxiety. Once he turned 
to his host: “When ought I to get an 
answer to that cable, Hartleigh? to- 
day, do you think?” 

“Yes, I should say so without 
doubt,” was the reply, “if it’s answer- 
ed promptly, and in fact there’s plenty 
of time. Remember that we are about 
six hours earlier than New York by 
the clock, and it’s only about seven in 
the morning over there.” 

Coffee was served on the balustrad- 
ed platform of the flight of marbl¢ 
steps leading down to the grounds bes 
low. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Hartleigh, when 
cigarettes had been offered, “don’t 
you want to show Mr. Lenox some- 
thing of La Violante?” 


“Il shall take you to my favorite 
place,” she said, as they descended 
the steps together. 

The southern front of the grounds 
of the Villa Violante is bounded and 
upheld by a wall of tufa fifty feet in 
height and some tour hundred feet 
long. About midway of its length a 
semicircular bench of marble, with a 
rail, is built out over one of the but- 
tresses. From this point is visible 
the whole bay and harbor of Naples, 
and about one third of the city lies 


in sight, five hundred feet below. To 
the left one sees Vesuvius and the 
Sant’ Angelo chain, which the eye 


follows to Sorrento. Straight out in 
front stands Capri, and to the right 
the curve of the bay, ending at Po- 
silipo. The two, John and his com- 
panion, halted near the bench, and 
leaned upon the parapet of the wall 
for a while in silence. From the 
streets below rose no rumble of tratf- 
fic, no sound of hoof or wheel; but 
up through three thousand feet of 
distance came from here and there 
the voices of street-venders, the 
clang of a bell, and ever and anon 
the pathetic supplication of a donkey. 
Absolute quiet prevailed where they 
stood, save for these upcoming 
sounds. The April sun, deliciously 
warm, drew a smoky odor from the 
hedge of box with which the parapet 
walk was bordered, in and out of 
which darted small green lizards with 
the quickness of little fishes. 

John drew a long breath. 

“I don’t believe there is another 
such view in the world,” he said. “I 
do not wonder that this is your favor- 
ite spot.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you should see the 
grounds—the whole place is superb— 
but this is the glory of it all, and I 
have brought you straight here be- 
cause I wanted to see it with you, and 
this may be the only opportunity.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked ap- 
prehensively. 

“You heard Mr. Ruggles’ question 


about the cable dispatch?” she said. 
“Ves. 
“Well,” she said, “our plans have 


been very much upset by some things 
he has heard from home. We came 
on from Algiers ten days earlier than 
we had intended, and if the reply to 
Mr. Ruggles’ cable is unfavorable, we 
are likely to depart for Genoa to- 
morrow and take the steamer for 
home on Monday. The reason why I 
did not send a note to your bankers,” 
she added, “was that we came on thé 
same boat that I intended to writé 
by; and Mr. Hartleigh’s man has ine 
quired for you every day at Cook’s so 
that Mr. Hartleigh might know of 
your coming and call upon you.” 
John gave a little exclamation of 
dismay. Her face was very still as 
she gazed out over the sea with hali- 
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closed eyes. He caught the scent of 
the violets in the bosom of her white 
dress. 

‘Let us sit down,” she said at last. 
“[ have something I wish to Say to 
you.” 

He made no rejoinder as they seat- 
ed themselves, and during the mo- 
ment or two of silence in which she 
seemed to be meditating how to be- 
gin, he sat bending forward, holding 
his stick with both hands between his 
knees, absently prodding holes in the 
gravel. 

“Tl think,” she began, “that if I did 
not believe the chances were for our 
going tomorrow, I would not say it 
today.” John bit his lip and gave 
the gravel a more vigorous punch, 
“But I have felt that I must say it to 
you some time before we saw the last 
of each other, whenever that time 
should be.” 


“Ts it anything about what happen- 
ed on board ship?” he asked in a low 
voice, 

“Yes,” she replied, “it concerns all 
that took place on board ship, or 
nearly all, and I have had many mis- 
givings about it. I am afraid that I 
did wrong, and I am afraid, too, that 
in your secret heart you would ad- 
mit it.” 

“No, never,” he exclaimed. “If there 
was any wrong done, it was wholly 
of my own doing. I was alone to 
blame. I ought to have remembered 
that you were married, and perhaps— 
yes, I did remember it in a way, but I 
could not realize it. I had never seen 
or heard of your husband, or heard of 
your marriage. He was a perfectly 
unreal person to me, and you—you 
seemed only the Mary Blake that I 
had known, and as I had known you. 
[ said what I did that night upon an 
impulse which was as unpremedita- 
ted as it was sudden. I don’t see how 
you were wrong. You couldn’t have 
foreseen what took place—and “ 





“Have you not been sorry for what 
took place?” she asked, with her eyes 
on the ground. “Have you not thought 
the less of me since?” 


He turned and looked at her. There 
was a little smile upon her lips and 
on her downcast eyes. 


“No, by Heaven!” he exclaimed des- 
perately, “I have not, and I am not 
sorry. Whether I ought to have said 
what I did or not, it was true, and I 
wanted you to know - 

He broke off as she turned to him 
with a smile and a blush. The smile 
was almost a laugh. 

“But, John,” she said, “I am not 
Mrs. Edward Ruggles. I am Mary 
Blake.” 

The parapet was fifty feet above 
the terrace. The hedge of box was 
an impervious screen. 

Well, and then, after a little of that 
sort of thing, they both began hur- 
riedly to admire the view again, for 
some one was coming. But it was 
only one of the gardeners, who did 
not understand English; and confi- 
dence being once more restored, they 
fell to discussing—everything. 





“Do you think you could live in 
Homeville, dear?” asked John after a 
while, 

“T suppose I shall have to, shall I 
not?” said Mary. “And are you, too, 
really happy, John?” 


John instantly proved to her that 
he was. “But it almost makes me un- 
happy,” he added, “to think how near- 
ly we have missed each other. If I 
had only known in the beginning that 
you were not Mrs. Edward Ruggles!” 

Mary laughed joyously. The mis- 
take which a moment before had 
seemed almost tragic now appeared 
ceclightfully funny. 


“The explanation is painfully sim- 
ple,” she answered. “Mrs. Edward 
Ruggles—the real one—did expect to 
come on the Vaterland, whereas I did 
not. But the day before the steamer 


sailed she was summoned to Andover | 
by the serious illness of her only son, | 


who is at school there. I took her 
ticket, got ready over-night—1 like to 
start on these unpremeditated jour- 
neys— and here I am.” John put his 
arm about her to make sure of this, 
and kept it there—lest he should for- 
get. “When we met on the steamer 
and I saw the error you had made I 
was tempted—and yielded—to let you 


go on uncorrected. But,” she added, 


looking lovingly up into John’s eyes, | 


“I’m glad you found out your mistake 
at last.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


FORTNIGHT later Mr. Harum 

sat at his desk in the office of 
Harum & Co. There were a number 
of letters for him, but the one he 
opened first bore a foreign stamp, 
and was postmarked “Napoli.” That 
he was deeply interested in the con- 
tents of this epistle was manifest from 
the beginning, not only from the ex- 
pression of his face, but from the fre- 
quent ‘“wa’al, wa’als” which were 


elicited as he went on; but interest | 
neared | 
the close, and culminated as he read 


grew into excitement as he 
the last few lines. 

“Scat my CATS!” he cried, and, 
grabbing his hat and the letter, he 
bolted out of the back door in the 
direction of the house, leaving the 
rest of his correspondence to be di- 
gested—any time. 





EPILOGUE 


] MIGHT, in conclusion, tell how 
John’s further life in Homeville was 
of comparatively short duration; how 
David died of injuries received in 
a runaway accident; how John found 
himself the sole executor of his late 
partner’s estate, and, save for a life 
provision for Mrs. Bixbee, the only 
legatee, and rich enough (if indeed 
with his own and his wife’s money he 
had not been before) to live 
wherever he pleased. But as hereto- 
fore I have confined myself strictly 
to facts, I am, to be consistent, con- 
strained to abide by them now. In 
deed, I am too conscientious to do 
otherwise, notwithstanding the temp- 
tation to make what might be a more 
artistic ending to my story. David is 
not only living, but appears almost 
no older than when we 
him, and is still just as likely to 
goin’” on occasion. 
still with us, though her master 
does most of his “joggin’ ’round” be- 
hind a younger horse. Whatever Mr. 
Harum’s testamentary intentions may 
be, or even whether he has made a 
will or not, nobody knows but him- 
self and his attorney. Aunt Polly— 
well, there is a little more of her than 
when we first made her acquaintance, 
say twenty pounds. 

John and his wife live in a house 
which they built on the shore of the 
lake. 


so 


“ 


1S 


Sunday. Mrs. Bixbee at first looked 
a little askance at the wine on the ta- 
ble, but she does not object to it now. 
Being a “son o’ tem’rance,” she has 
never been induced to taste any 
champagne, but on one occasion she 


was persuaded to take the smallest , 


sip of claret. “Wa’al,” she remarked 
with a wry face, “I guess the’ can’t be 
much sin or danger ’n drinkin’ any- 
thin’ ’t tastes the way that does.” 


She and Mrs. Lenox took to each 
other from the first, and the latter 
has quite supplanted (and more) Miss 
Claricy (Mrs. Elton) with David. In 
fact, he said to our friend one day 


during the first year of the marriage, | 


“Say, John, I ain’t sure but what we'll 
have to hitch that wife o’ your’n on 
the off side.” 


I had nearly forgotten one person | 
whose conversation has yet to be re- | 


corded in print, but which is consid- 
ered very interesting by at least four 
people. His name is David Lenox. 
1 think that’s all 
(The End) 


first knew | 
git | 
Even “old Jinny” | 


It is a settled thing that David | 
and his sister dine with them every | 
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CHANDLER SIX $1795 
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The Most Closely Priced 
Fine Car 


VERYWHERE the new series Chandler tour- 
E ing car has been declared the handsomest 
car of the year. And the thousands of men who 
know Chandler history know it is just as good 
inside as it is outside. 

Seating seven in perfect comfort, the big 
Chandler Touring is the ideal family car. Con- 
struction throughout is of the highest quality. 
The deep cushions are upholstered in hand-buffed 
leather, bright finish. Refinement of design and 
finish and equipment features the whole car. 

The Chandler is famous for its marvelous 
motor and the sturdy strength of its whole chas- 
sis. In essential features of design and construc- 
tion it checks with high-priced cars. It is the 
most closely priced fine car. You are asked to 
pay hundreds more for cars which perhaps 
might reasonably be compared with it, and 
cheap cars sell for almost as much. 

Solid cast aluminum motor base, Bosch Mag- 
neto for ignition, annular ball bearings and 
silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor shafts 
are just a few of the many better features of the 


Chandler Six. 


7-Passenger Touring Car, $1795  4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
All prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland 
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If you do not know the Chandler dealer 
nearest you, write for catalogue 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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They Appreciate It 


“Please mail me more supplies, as my present supply is out. 
only working in my spare time, but enjoy representing The Progres- 
Practically every real live farmer in this community 


sive Farmer. 
subscribes for The Progressive Farmer, and appreciate some one 


looking after their renewals.” 


GEO. D. MOSS, Moss, Miss. 
Mr. Moss makes a lot of extra money as our representative, and you 
can do the same thing, as you will find your neighbors will be glad for 
you to look after their renewals. 
Write today for our money-making offer for spare time. It pays, and 
pays well. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 


making offer to local agents. 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Address nearest office 
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| When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
' Progressive Farmer.” 




















Safety in 


BEAR this point in mind the next time you 
buy a wagon—Columbus and Weber 


wagons are guaranteed to stand up under capacity 
loads. You don’t have to be a wagon expert to 
buy a Columbus or Weber wagon safely. All you 
really need to know is the weight of your heaviest 
loads. Buy a wagon marked to carry that Joad and 
we guarantee safety and satisfaction. 

Ask any dealer who carries Columbus or Weber 
wagons to show you just what we mean by this 
statement, or write to us for full information. Our 
wagons have many good features—the International 
fifth wheel, the sandboard wear plate, link end rods, 
folding end gate, superior material—more features than you 
will find on any other wagon, All these help to give the good 
Service, long life and economy that you get with Columbus or 
Weber wagons. The same high standards of quuky and 
satisfaction apply to all the machines in the list below. 

THE FULL LINE OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUALITY MACHINES 


Cree Haprentiog Machioes Hayicg Machises Belt Machiors—Cont. Dewy fquapecot 
Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Sepatators 
Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes feed Grinders (Hand) 
Loaders (All Types) €@ rexm Sepatators 
Rakes . (Belted) 
Lombinaiion Side Rakes Porte Machines Kerosene Engines 
and Tedders Ketosene Engines Casvline Engines 
Stackers Gasoline Engines : 
Sweep Kates Kerosene Tractors Motot Trucks 
Disk Harrows . Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes Motor Trocks. 
Tractor Harroys and Suckers Motor Cultivators 
Spring Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
Peg Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 


Other Farm Eqeipment 
Core Machines 
Manure Spreaders 


Bek Machises 4 Drifls DSttaw Spreading Attach 
Cuttiva Farm Wagons 


Ploatiog abd Seeding Machiove Ensitage Cutters Motor Cultivators 
Corn Planters ‘Corn Dri!  Muthers and Stiredders Binders 
Grain Drills Corn Shelters Ensitage Cutters 
Broadcast Seeders r 
Allaia & Grass Seed Drills 
Fenilises & Lime Sowers 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO Spit USA 


Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 
Pickers Knife Grinders 
Hvshers and Shredders = Tractor Hitches 
Binder Twine 


Threshers 
Stone Burt Mills 
Hay Presses Shelters 














Paint Increases the Value of your Farm 








ACTS and figures conclusively prove that in any community 
where the farm homes are well painted and in good repair, the land values 
greatly increased. The cost of painting is small compared with the in- 
creased value of your perty; besides paint protects and prolongs the life 
of your dings and implements. . 


PAINTS 


will give you longest years of service at lowest cost. Remember, painting is 





an investment and not an expense, therefore, you should use the best paint 
your money will buy. Pee Gee Paints and Finishes have stood the test for more 
than fifty years and are guaranteed togiveabsolute satisfaction. Ask your dealer. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR VALUABLE FREE PAINT BOOK i 
ONTAINS illustrations of ‘attractively inted ho i ifications 
C how to select the right colors, jaftrenations for. pallethas tects, barns, 
buggies, wagons, implements, refinishing woodwork and floors, decorating walls. 
Of Importance to Merchants—If there is no Pee Gee Dealer in your 
locality, write us for our interesting dealer’s proposition. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Incorporated, Dept. 23 Louisville, Ky. 


























Send in your renewal. Get up a club aad get a reward. 





| WHEN TO MAKE SIDE APPLICA- 
TIONS OF FERTILIZERS 


| Here Is Additional Evidence That 
| Fairly Early Applications Pay Bet- 
ter Than Those Made Later 


HILE the statement is often 
made that plants should have 
their plant food supplied to 


them rather early in their growth, one 
is seldom given the figures which 
show just why 


this should be 
done. But as the 
matter is an im- 


portant one, pro- 
per emphasis can 
be given to the 
statement only by 
supporting it by 
the figures. 

| In Bulletin No. 
| MR. McCLELLAND 108, 1915, of the 
| Georgia Experiment Station, Dr. H. C. 
| White, formerly in charge of the 
| chemical work of the station, gives 
; Some very interesting figures on this 
| subject. He takes for milestones in 
| the growth of the cotton plant—the 
| time when the first form appears, the 
time of the first bloom, the time of 
the first open boll, and full maturity. 
The first form appeared in the differ- 
ent years in which the study was 
made in from 34 to 38 days, the first 
bloom in from 61 to 70 days from the 
time the plants came up, the first open 
boll in from 114 to 128 days, and full 
maturity at about seven months. The 
analyses of cotton plants made at 
these stages of their growth, though 
varying slightly from year to year, 
show that the major portion of the 
plant food taken up by the plants was 
uniformly taken in the first part of 
their growth. The average results ob- 
tained follow: 





To first form, 37 days, per cent of 
total nitrogen taken up, 34.5; per cent 
phosphoric acid, 36.6; per cent potash, 
35.5, 

To first bloom, 65 days, per cent to- 

| tal nitrogen taken up, 66; per cent 
phosphoric acid, 76.8; per cent potash, 
| 62.9. 

To first open boll, 123 days, per cent 
of nitrogen taken up, 84; per cent 
ean acid, 95.3; per cent potash, 


Conclusions From These Figures 


"THESE figures are the averages ob- 
tained from the same investigations 
conducted in 1910, 1911 and 1912, The 
growth period up to the time of the 
| first bloom equals approximately one- 
| third of the life or growing period of 
the crop, falling but five days short if 
seven months be considered the full 
crop season. In this first third of the 
growing period we find that the plant 
has taken up two-thirds of the total 
amount of nitrogen which it takes in 
the entire growing season, more than 
| three-fourths of the phosphoric acid 
and about five-eighths of the potash. 
| From these results we must conclude 
that applications of soluble fertilizing 
materials should be made some time 
prior to the blooming period, that is 
in top-dressing, though some soluble 
food should be given from the start. 
| Materials in which the plant food is 
| not readily available should be ap- 
| plied before planting in order that 
they may be made available in time 
to assist in the early growth of the 
plants. The longer the period re- 
quired for their change to available 
form the earlier should they be ap- 
plied, and if this period is more than 
two months, only enough should be 
used to supply the needs in the later 
growth and some more available form 
}used to supply the larger amount 
| needed in the early growth. In other 
| words, as phosphoric acid and potash 
are usually applied in soluble form 
and nitrogen only partly, it is well to 
supply the nitrogen for the early 
growth equal to two-thirds the total 
amount required, in soluble form and 
use organic nitrogen which is slowly 
made available for the later stages of 
| growth. This is usually what we do 
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when we use only a small amount of 
available nitrogen under the plants 
and then supply more in the form of 
top-dressings of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. The figures 
emphasize the importance of applying 
these fertilizers early, that there may 
be no hesitation in the growth of the 
plants when they have exhausted the 
small amount of available nitrogen 
given in the fertilizer put down prior 
to planting; probably the proper time 
for this top-dressing is about the time 
of the appearance of the first form or 
soon thereafter. 

In the tests cited, applications of 
634 pounds per acre of a complete fer- 
tilizer of standard analysis were made 


prior to planting, the results cited of 
course applying especially when this 
method is followed. Had less been 


applied under the crop and then some 
added as a top-dressing, there might 
have been some slight variation from 
these results; but we conclude from 
the size of the application that there 
was an abundance of plant food, the 
nitrogen being in soluble form, and 
that the results do not differ markedly 
from what would have been found 
had the same amount of nitrogen 
been given in divided applications. 
Similar Results With Corn 

N THE Fertilizer Year Book for 

1917, President Soule of the College 
of Agriculture gives in addition to 
these figures similar data on the 
srowth of corn, taking of course dif- 


ferent milestones or periods of 
growth. These results were as fol- 
lows: 


To forming 14th blade, 38 days, per 
cent of nitrogen taken up, 21.6; phos- 
phoric acid, 10.3; potash, 37.1. 

To first tassels, 51 days, per cent of 
nitrogen taken up, 52; phosphoric 
acid, 32.5; potash, 75.9. 

To silk drying stage, 73 days, per 
cent of nitrogen taken up, 63.2; phos- 
phoric acid, 50.2; potash, 78.8. 

Silks brown stage, 86 days, per cent 
of nitrogen taken up, 78.7; phos- 
phoric acid, 56.7; potash, 87.1. 

Glazing stage, 100 days, per cent of 
nitrogen taken up, 82.4; phosphoric 
acid, 85.5; potash, 92.3. 

Ensilage stage, 107 days, per cent of 
nitrogen taken up, 95.1; phosphoric 
acid, 85.9; potash, 100. 

Ready to shock, 114 days, per cent 
of nitrogen taken up. 100; phosphoric 
acid, 100; potash, 100. 

With the corn it will be noted that 
the taking up of phosphoric acid was 
somewhat slower than with the ni- 
trogen or potash or than of the same 
ingredient in cotton. 

Approximately one-half of the ni- 
trogen, one-third of the phoshoric 
acid and three-fourths of the potash 
were taken up by the end of the 51 
days when first tassels appeared, 
these percentages being quite largely 
increased by the end of the succeed- 


ing period when silks had begun to 


dry. This would indicate that the ma- 
jor part of the nitrogen supply for 
corn should be given previous to the 
appearing of the tassel, allowing some 
time for the solution of the top- 
dressing and the passing of it from 
the surface into the areas occupied by 
the feeding roots of the corn. 

With both cotton and corn, then, 
we find that the theory as to early 
application of soluble top-dressing 1s 
sound and that tests bear out and 
support the theory by showing that 
by far the larger proportion of the to- 
tal amount of the various plant food 
elements is taken up by the plants in 
the earlier stages of their growth. 
The exact date of making applications 
to growing crops will depend of 
course on the date of planting and 
rate of growth as determined by na~ 
ture of the season and the amount 
of plant food placed under the crop. 
All crops are somewhat later this 
year than common, but the time for 
giving the side application is probably 
at hand over a goodly portion of the 


Cotton Belt. C.K. McCLELLAND, 
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CLEMSON COLLEGE 


griculture, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Textiles, Military Training 
NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10, 1919 

















Location and Environment 


Clemson is located on the old homestead 
of John C. Calhoun, and later of his son-in- 
law, Thomas G. Clemson. The College is in 
the Piedmont section of the State in Oconee 
and Pickens Counties at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The climate is healthy 
and invigorating. 

The students are under military govern- 
ment, and every effort is made to train up 
young men who will reflect credit upon the 
College and the State. 

Temptations to dissipate or spend money 
foolishly are reduced to a minimum. 


Religious Influences 


Four churches are located in the com- 
munity. The College contributes to the 
salary of the four ministers who do pastoral 
work among the students, as well as con- 
duct divine services. Five Sunday schools 
are largely attended by the students 

A large and modern Y. M. C. A. building 
is used as a relgious and social center by the 
students and the faculty. The Y. M. C. A. 
conducts Sunday night services and Bible 
Study classes. This organization seeks to 
maintain about the students a high moral 
atmosphere. 


Requirements for Admission 


An honorable discharge from thie last 
school or college attended is required. 


No student will be accepted whether for 
re-admission or first entrance, unless he has 
filed the pledge of prescribed form not to 
haze 

Hazing is forbidden by the laws of the 
State as well as the laws of the College. 


Schalarchi Botany Civil Engineering lery and Signal Corps branches of the ser- 
cnotarsnips Chemistry Textile ladedt vice. Only a limited number of students 
Hie Colege soniaiis 10 tow-rest]  Salesiae oe Bie be Gain to the Cate ANY 0nd 
scholarships in the Agricultural anc extile e . id , i 7 tS. Ul I ! 
courses, and 51 in the One-year Agricultural Entomology Architecture supplied by the U. S. Government 
Course. Horticulture G . All students in the R. O. T. C. receive 
~~ eneral Science Tata i gig WE ge eel 
Each scholarship is worth $100.00 per ses- Soils r F ne ae ps cg ghd otra n- 
si and free tuition. : : ; nt. J sa Seniors 2S are } 
sg Ae tog : Teaching of Agriculture eaching of Trades an paid $12.00 per month, which may be applied i 
| 


Vacancies in four-year scholarships in 
41 counties to be filled this summer. Vacan- 
cies in the One-year Agricultural Course 
scholarships in every county. 

An excellent opportunity to secure a 
college training at a minimum of cost. 

Write now for the necessary application 
blanks and full information in regard to the 
scholarship open in your county. 

Free tuition ($40.00 per session) is granted 
to students judged unable to pay. 

The State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions is charged with investigating the 
financial standing of all applicants for four- 
year scholarships and free tuition, and re- 
porting their findings to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the College. This Board passes upon 
the matter, accepting as correct the in- 
formation gathered by the State Board. 
Appeal from the decision of the Trustees 
may be made to the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Scholarship and Entrance Examinations 


Scholarship and entrance examinations 
will be held by each County Superintendent 
of Education on July 11th, 1919, beginning 
at 9 A.m 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


COURSES FOR— 
AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS—(June 30th to July 26th) 
COTTON GRADERS—(June 30th to July 19th) 
CORN CLUB BOYS—(July 7th to July 19th) 


Also intensive -one-week courses. 
DAIRY WEEK—June 30th to July 5th 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY WEEK-—July 7th to July 12th 
HORTICULTURAL WEEK~—July 7th to July 12t! 
POULTRY WEEK~—July 8th to July 11th 
FARMERS’ WEEK—JULY 2ist TO JULY 26th 


This school will enable you to combine the pleasures 
of a vacation with an opporunity for study. A uormitory 
will be reserved for married couples and single women. 


Prominent Speakers—Access to College Library— 
Moving Pictures—Swimming Pool—Athletics—A 
Pleasant Time. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION 


Courses of Study 





With an opportunity to Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 


Mechanical Engineering 


specialize in either— 


Agronomy 
Animal Industry 


Industries 


SHORT COURSES 


(Regular Session.) 


ONE-YEAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


October Ist to June Ist. 
Requirements: 18 years of age, 3 years farm experience, 


Veterinary Science 


eight grads in school. 


TWO-YEAR COURSE IN TEXTILES. 


Requirements: 18 years of age, one year of mill experience, 
eight grades in school. 


For Catalogue, Application 
Blanks, Etc., 


Write at Once to 


W. M. RIGGS, PRESIDENT 





It will be worth your while to try for one 
of the scholarships in your county. A four- 
year scholarship means $400.00 to help pay 
expenses and $160.00 in tuition, divided 
equally over the four years 

Applicants seeking to enter by examina- 
tion are advised to take the entrance exam- 
inations on July 11th. rather than wait until 
thy come to the College this fall. Credit 
toward entrance will be given for all exami- 
nations passed at the County seat 


Copies of old examnation questions will 
be furnished upon request 


One-year Agricultural Course 


[s for young men who have neither the time 
nor the money to take tke four-year course 
[It is open to young men 18 years old and 
over, who have worked three or more years 
yn the farm 

It is designed to give the simple scientific 
principles upon which good farming rests 

The idea is to take a man who is alread: 
a farmer and make him a better farmer 

The course begins October Ist and ends 
June Ist. Fifty-one scholarships are open 
to men in this course. Examinatons for the 
award of these scholarships will be held by 
each County Superintendent of Educatior 
on Friday, July 11th 


Military Training 





a Twelve high school units required for ad- . ( ange ares, oA a P sanancotel at the 
q mission to, the Freshman Class on certifi- a a. n ae t poPron eve § . icors 
: cate, without examination. Scholastic re- eS he geo 4 = _ 50h — s une —_ red 

: : . “13 ) “ar uni 1 an e under militar; 
quirements are given in detail in the college di iplin oy Bis = = 

54 ) Ca a 1 4] 
catalog. FOUR-YEAR DEGREE COURSES ade , , 
No students will be admitted who is not ; a I = ri _ s yh re a a ie 
. 4 ourse students are requirec to taKke t 

, at least sixteen years old at the time of ° z -OUrse stu J : | to take 
‘ entrance. Agriculture— Chemistry basic Course ot three hours military i 
5 struction each week. Juniors and Seniors t 


may enter the advanced course if physicall; 
and other wise qualified, and if admitted 
are required to take additional militar; 
instructiot1 


_ The War Department has established R 
QO. T. C. units in the Infantry, Coast Arti 


to the living expenses. All R. O. T. C. stu- 
dents are given an allowance on uniforms 
by the War Department. The amount has 
not been fixed for the coming session, but it 
is expected that it will be sufficient to cover 
at least half the cost of the service uni- 
forms. 

No obligation rests upon the graduate of 
the Advanced Course. 

Membership in the Advanced Course 
amounts practically to a two-year scholar- 
ship furnished by the Federal Government 
A student who holds a regular scholarship 
and takes the Advanced Course receives 
enough money to pay for all expenses ex- 
cept books. 


Clemson Men in the Service 


The Clemson Service Flag contains ap- 
proximately 1,000 stars, 18 of which are gold 
as well as a-number of blue ones 

Relatives and friends of Clemson men 
who entered the service are earnestly re- 
juested to send to the College the name 
rank, divison, regiment, or any other infor- 
mation that will aid in the publishing of a 
-omplete list. Clemson men are asked to do 


the same 





CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 
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What the J & D Dire 


Guarantee 


M eans to You 


J & D TIRES are sold with 


an absolute guarantee 
that they will, urless abused, deliver 
a minimum of 5000 miles or more of 
road service. If for any reason they 
do not, your dealer stands ready to 
make it right. 























As a matter of fact, you will find 
that J & D Tires deliver mileage 
far in excess of their guarantee. 


Pure Rubber and 1714 oz. Sea 
Island Duck, the most durable and 
expensive tire fabric obtainable, are 
used in the manufacture of these 
tires. It is by combining the best 
materials with the most careful and 
painstaking production methods 
that we are able to market a tire 
‘apable of exceptional road service. 

Let J & D Tires demonstrate 
this extra service to you. They are 
“Southern made for Southern trade.” 
Ask your dealer. 





— 
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NOTE 


THESE MODERATE 
(Ribbed Tread) 
«819.70 BBE4. 2.00 eo oR eed 

hs 43 


23.20 s4x4t 65S 
B2x4heceeee 31.05 BIKG.ceeee S 8 


PRICES 






All J & D Tires are guaranteed 
for 5000 miles. 


J & D Tire C 
Charlotte, N. .7 
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MFORT shoes. 3 


| 

> 
Ladies! the C fort, $@ .35 E 
Quality and Style aly 3= e 
these Nurses’ comfort 8 
Shoes make them the 










I risk nothing ! 


DO Boot $3.59 


greatest house-shoe value 
ever offered. That is wey 
wesend them on approva 
Ne money In advance, 
he shoes must and will con- 
pH you, otherwise you will 
not be out « penny. Rubber Hesle 


We Invite to try them at 
risk. Hert “Lo. Viovedion 
leather. Easy as velvet on tender fee' £ 
ion soles that make walking is 


them 


loupon Today/*2=aa8: 
ouse, Dept. 102M 


Essex P.O. Building, Boston, Mass, 


ir NURSES’ CO 
to judge 


‘i d 
Rubber 
pleasure. 


arrival 


k double quick if I want it. 


O Lew Cut $3.35 


Mamesescccsccees se eereccrecccscereeeceses sBBCscccee 








ive. 
Pe Be Enjoy Fe: | comfort—then 
delay whcth whether a want to keep th are not 
tly thelr wonderful Hi MAIL THIS COUPON emai 
Bend Ti ete Gonieal A ges nnd aly toy wi “afi choc eis shoo vr 


PERFECTION OIL COOK STOVES 


Over three million homes cook with the New Perfection. 
The long-flue chimney burner isthe reason. Light it when 
ready, turn out when through. No time nor fuel wasted. 
No smoke, no odor. Cooks perfectly and cuts work in 
two. Catalog of South’s Mail Order House tells about it. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., - = Richmond, Va. 


rite 
yy bed , 








Boston Mail Order H 


Send 
will 
mone: 


ada: 








Shipped Quick 
Little Freight 








THAT’S RIGHT, KODAKS 
UNCLE SAM. We sell Kodaks, albums, art corners, and 


Eastman films. We also do developing, 
printing, and enlarging, framing and ete 

beni y+" birds, well fed Have enlargements made from your old pic- 

att re lett ne F apyes aon tures, Write for our price list and cata- 

attractive lietterneads ; P gen 

and careful attention whi 


logue. 
LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 


Toe 






Lyric Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 


P, O, Box 922 





essary. The next thing is an adver 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer, 








| OUR HEALTH TALK =| 
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| hardly be overestimated. 
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Why Be an Old Man at 40? x. 


' al ail | pes 


AGES 5 20 30 4 650i 
DEATH RATE PER 1,000 LIVING AMONG 
WHITE MALES: CENSUS OF 1910 

HE above cut shows that more than 

twice as many men die at 40 as die 
at 20. Anyone with a modicum of 
common sense knows that this is not 
as it should be. A man should be in 
his prime at 40, and some are at 50; 
but, according to the above cut, the 
mass of men are in their prime at 12. 
At this early age their vitality begins 
to wane and defects accumulate, so 
that by the time they are 20 and 30 
years old, they are old men. This is 
largely because of neglect of the hu- 
man body, failure to have it looked 
over for physical defects and weak- 
nesses, and failure to have these rem- 
edied or removed. 

Isn’t it worth wkile to take a little 
more care of how you live and stay 
young? There are no physical rea- 
sons why men should grow old and 
die at forty—Adapted from “How to 
Live.” 


MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 


How South Carolina Is Helping 
Solve Her Marketing Problems 


OUTH Carolina has an up-to-the- 

minute weekly market bulletin ser- 
vice, which is read closely each week 
by thousands of people in cities, 
towns, and rural sections. 











This market bulletin service is con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Marketing 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the bulletin, which appears 
every Tuesday, contains from four to 
eight or ten pages, as may be requir- 
ed, and in it are listed offerings and 
wants of people living in the largest 
towns, and at the merest cross roads. 
of practically everything imaginable 
under the sun. 


As a silent and lasting tribute to the 
man whose capability and untiring 
energy developed the Bureau of Mar- 
keting from its inception, and whose 
death in 1918 was a distinct loss to 
the Palmetto State, there appears at 
the head of each bulletin, surrounded 
by a black border, the foliowing: 

The Weekly Market Bulletin was estab- 
tablished in August 1913, by the late E. 
J. Watson, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industries. 

The bulletin was first sent out as 
third-class matter with postage affix- 
ed, but on September 10, 1917, was en- 
tered as second-class matter. 


This Bureau of Marketing bulletin 
service is every week enabling hun- 
dreds of persons who have something 
to sell or exchange to get in .touch 
with others who wish to buy or ex- 
change that which will prove of real 
value, and the State Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce and _ Indus- 
tries, by affording this medium is ren- 
dering a public service which can 
South Car- 
olina farmers .should ask that this 
bulletin be sent them. 

ALLAN NICHOLSON. 


Union, S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Condition of Cotton Crop May 25 


HE Crop Reporting Board oi the 

Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
estimates, from the reports of the 
correspondents and agents of the Bu- 
reau, that the condition of the cotton 
crop on May 25 was 75.6 per cent of : a 
normal, as compared with 82.3 on 
May 25, 1918, 69.5 on May 25, 1917, 77.5 
on May 25, 1916, and 79.2 the average 
of the past ten years on May 25. An 
estimate of acreage planted this vear 
will be included in the July cotton re- 
port. Revised estimates of acreage 
planted, acreage harvested, and yield 
per acre last year, afe given below. 
Camparisons of conditions, by states, 
follow: 




















] MAY 25 
State |10- Yr. 
1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | | Av’ ge. 
Virginia ...eeeeeee 89 89 75 89 86 
North Carolina ....| 85 84 63 76 80 
South Carolina ....| 78 80 7 65 76 
Georgia ..seseeeees 81 78 69 73 78 
Florida ...... eoee 75 75 76 2 82 
Alabama ..sesssees 78 78 61 76 78 
Mississippi ....seee 73 86 66 83 80 
Louisiana 74 85 74 82 vi 
TERMS: cccose 76 82 74 78 80 
Arkansas ... 85 64 87 81 
Tennessee 64 90 63 86 $2 
Missouri 70 79 73 87 84 
Oklahoma ......6.. 65 86 77 } 85 81 
California .... 60 91 91 82 97 92" 
APIZONG .occccccces 90 os 
New Mexico ...... *e 80 ee 
United States ..... 75.6] 82.3] 69.5) 77.5) 79.2 




















*9 Years. 


COTTON ACREAGE AND YIELD PER ACRE, 1919 
BY STATES—REVISED ESTIMATES 





























| Area Yield Per 
State | vi pied | Picked Acre, 
1918 | 1918 1918 

| Acres | Acres | Ibs. Lint 
Virginiy ..rcccssseee 45,000 44,000 270 
North Carolina . 1,615,000 1,600,000) 268 
South Carolina . 3,040, 000) 3,001,000) 250 
SEF 5,425,000) 5,341,000) 190 
Plorid@ ..csesscecess 175,00 0 167,000} 85 
Alabama ...cccccees 2,600 000} 149 
Mississippi ........+. 3,160,000 187 
Louisiana .....e...5. 1,700,000 167 
TOXaS .oscos «| 11,950,000 115 
Arkansas 3,035,000] 158 
‘Tennessee ote 000 175 
Missouri 155,000 200 
Oklahoma ........6. 3, 190, 000] 2,998,000] 92 
California® .cccccess 192 000] 173,000] 70 
APIMODR cocvcccacecs 100,000} 95,000) zat 
pS TT 13,000} 12,000 250 

\ a5 Hes ateieiall 
U nited States" .| 37,207,000] 36,008,000} 159. ¢ 





California figures include the entire 
Imperial Valley which includes about 
88,000 acres picked and 98,000 acres 
planted in Mexico which are not 
cluded in United States total. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


FTER a continuance of strength 

early in the week, a reactionary 
tendency developed in the cotton 
market latterly. In futures the more 
active positions declined 300 points or 
more from the high point of early in 
the week. The reaction was precipi- 
tated by a very weak stock market. 
There has recently been a reckless 
speculation in stocks, and that market 
had become over-bought and in a fine 
condition to be raided. The oppor- 
tunity to work this came with a sv¢- 
den tightening of call loan rates.~The 
net result was a semi-demoralized 
stock market, and Wall Street inter- 
ests, which were long of the cotton 
market, were constrained to sell out 
the cotton in order to release mer- 
gins, needed to protect stocks. 


Inherently, the cotton market has 
lost none of its strength. So far as 
speculation is concerned, sudden vio- 
lent reactions must be looked for; for 
the speculator who buys must in turn 
become a seller when he wants to 
realize or unload. Prices of goods 
have continued to advance, and they 
appear to warrant higher prices for 
the raw material. Manchester is pay- 
ing over 40 cents for cotton in Liver~ 
pool, and earning big profits on spin- 
ning it as such prices. Europe has 
hardly as yet fairly started to buy, 
and the demand from that source is 
going to be hard to satisfy. 


The crop is not promising. The Bu- 
reau made the condition in the June 
report 75.6, against 82.3 last year. 
There seems no room for doubt but 
that the condition has gone off more 
since the date of the report, whereas 
the condition was rising at this time 
a year ago. Without pinning faith in 
the extreme and sensational accounts 
that are rife, it is quite enough to feel 
confident that there is now little dan- 
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Saturday, June 14, 1919] 


G. V. T. Silos 


“Last as long as your farm’ 


Gamewell 
Vitrified Tile 
Silos 


are most per- 
manent of all 
Silos, because 
made from 
pure fire-clay, 
with Two-way 
Reinforcing. 

Fire, wind and 
storm - proof, 





i Erected by 
ees our experts on 
4 ee your own 

Fit, place. 
“Never did so 


few bushels of 
corn buy a 
Silo. Never has 
the need been 
so great.” 

Write today 
for prices and 
literature. 

Birmingham Hollow Tile Co., 

R. L. GAMEWELL, Pres. & Mgr. 
840-41 Brown-Marx Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 


8 Be sl 
Phy 


=P Re 


ey 











{ger of an excessive production this 


| Markets, 





| Salisbury 


| @igh, $4.25 bag; 


year. This assurance will be our jus- 
tification in expecting a good price 
for the old cotton, and also for the 
new cr There is no earthly rea- 
son why mills should not pay for cot- 
ton prices somewhere near to the 
prices they get for goods. Pay no at- 
tention to speculative flurries, either 
one way or the other; these are mere- 
ly passing episodes. 


W. T. WILLIAMS 


' 
Op 


Savannah, Ga 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
jeading markets of the United States for the week end- 
ing Saturday, May 31, os spree to the Division of 


Vm. R. Camp, : 











Asheville .......-+++| se. 
Charlotte ..... . - $2. 
Durham “ee 
Fayetteville ol . 
Greensboro . | 1.7: 
Lumberton i 
Raleigh ...... -«| 

| 








Scotland Neck 





ewt. ; Charlotte, $1.50 
$1.50 bu.; 
Ral- 


Irish Potatoes—Asheville, $2.40 
@2 cwt.; Durham, $2.50 ewt.; Fayetteville, 
Gastonia, $8@9.50 bbl.; Greensboro, $7.50 bbl.; 
Scotland Neck, $2.75 cwt 
Peanutse—Per Pound—Scotland Neck: Virginia, 6c; 


Spanish, 74 


7 ec. 








7 5) 
REAL ESTATE | 


WANTED 


and 








Let us subdivide sell 


your farm at auction 
We guarantee satisfactory 
results. 








RALEIGH REAL ESTATE & 
TRUST CoO., Raleigh, N. C. 
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MIDDLEBROOKS 


HAY PRESSES 


LIGCHTEST FASTEST —STRONGEST 
AX __ So, bre 
é ae 7] " 

“38Q7 20 ont 2129. 
UNMOUNTED ON WHEELS 


Southern farmers say this is the best 
horse power Hay Press made, Full cir- 
cle, double stroke, light draft. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory, ou can bale 150 to 
850 bales aday with the Middlebrooks’. 
Prompt shipments. Write for catalog. 
“r W. MIDDLEBROOKS C 


Dept. H-3 Barnesville, Ga. 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longe 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
Le) 1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Piy $2 

Order now from this advertisement to get benefit 
of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slate- 
@urfaced shingles (red and green) are becoming more 
popular every day Write for prices Circular and 
garmples free 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,“fictirono, vA. 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in South, 


oo 
DIRECT TO You 






























: 
‘ Highest Cash Prices 


OAK and 
POPLAR 


LUMBER 


The Melton-Rhodes Co., 
: INC. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Y 
Good styles from the modest memoria} 
costing only a few dollars, to big, stately 
monuments comparing favorably with 
the handsomest anywhere. ade | 
beautiful Vermont Marble. Also Fences 
for family cemetery lots. Free illus- | 


trated circular gives low prices and | 
complete particulars. Write foracopy. 


SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va 
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{| Durham 


| 2.80; Chicago, 2 


| making it now. 





BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 


PRICES OF 
AND HOGS 





| é€ 














is : 

a e | at | pe 

TOWN loules ie | de 

Bsi¢s/ g 4 | 58 

Ss|i3s| & so 23 

= Os! @ Imo am | om 

Asheville $0. 32/$0. 42\$0.40| $0. 44) $0. 27 )$18.75)$0.36 
Charlotte 0 60 45 35 .80) 20.00 40 | 

Durham 50) .60 45) .45 25) 22.00) .40 

Fayetteville 60; .65) .40 .3B5 | 20.00 40 

Gastonia 45 60; .42] .38) .25 ead .B8 

Greensboro .40 62; .42| .50 B80; 20.00 40 

Lumbertor .45 | 40 we Pres, en es 

Raleigh 45 55; .40) .50) .30 .40 

Salisbury '60| ....] .45| .60) .40 ‘50 

Scotland N’k 45 60 40; .35 25 35 








PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON 
SEED MEAL 


j 


| 





TOWN 





Charlotte 
Fayetteville 





32.00 


Lumberton 


Raleigh .. 31.00 | 1.03% 55.20 
| | *1.08 

Salisbury | 89.00 . 
| 30.00 1.05 58.00 


Scotland Neck 
*In carload lots 








Markets 


Northern Produce 


Chicago, Ill.—No. 8 white corn, $1.75@1.82 (deliv 
ered in Raleigh, $1.98@2.05); No. 3 yellow corn, 
$1.7444@1.81% (delivered in Raleigh, $1.9744@2.04%) 
“White Potatoes—Per 100 ths., Sacked U. 8S. Grade 
No. 1 (old stock): Atlanta, $2.85@3; Boston, $2.40@ 

2@2.30; Cleveland, $3.65@3.85 (150-™ 
s, $2.75@3.25: New York, $3.50@ 
4.25 (150-™. sacks); Philadelphia, $2.50@2.65; Pitts- 
burg, $3.40@$3.65 (150-%. sacks); Washington, $4@ 
4.50 (150-%. sacks). 


FRESH CREAMERY BRUTTER—JOBBING PRICES 
Best (92-94 score) 
| Tubs | Prints 





; New Orle 











Cartons 





58@60%c\59%@62c |60 @62%c 


wy TOR ves ccandl 

Philadelphia ..... |} 59@62c |61 @65c |62 @65c 
BED seekeosass | 58@60c [59 @6lc (60 @6l%e 
SID. ns nsn0 6-66 57T@58e [58 @59%c/58% @60c 





Good (89-91 score) 
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raffic Truck 
$1395 
Would You? 


Would you knowingly pay hundreds of dollars 
more than is necessary for a motor truck that 
will meet your hauling requirements? 

The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity 


truck in the world—it is for the man who has money to 
invest and not to spend for a truck. 








Quantity production on one model of one capacity by 
such as: Red Seal Continental Motor, Timken Bearings 
and other units of known value. “Horse sense” con- 
structed it for hard hauling and long service, presenting 
a new high value at a new low cost. 7 
Quantity production on one model of one capacity by 
the largest exclusive builders of 4,000-fb. capacity trucks 
accounts for its low price. ; 


“Horse Sense” 


4 Records of performance on farms and all othe orms of . 
A Traffic Truck are rapidly determining Traffic lenderehin yl ote lag A oe 
Sa Se eve first to the Jast cost in motor truck transportation pach « 
4,000-Ib. load 14 You can’t afford to buy a motor truck without seeing the Traffic 
miles in one Would you, in view of the saving the Traffic presents? 
hour for 30 Let “Horse Sense’ guide you and you'll own a Traffic 
cents’ worth of 
gasoline. Write for catalog today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U. S. A 


Chassis $1395 
f. o. b. St. Lor 





ATLANTIC COAST REALTY ©. 





———$$$$—$ . 
i. EB “OFFICES = 
New York .......|56%@59c 58@60%c/58% @6lc ' ~ s 
Philadelphia .....|56 @59c | 58@6ic |59 @62c PETERSBURG, VA: GREENVILLE N.C. 
BEE cecesccnee 157 @59c 58@60c (59 @6lic | 
Chicago ........ [56% @57%c| 57 @58%c/57% @59ec } 
No. 1 Fresh American Cheese (Wholesales Prices) — 


(square prints) 


Single Daisies: Chicago 80%@81l%c. 
83c; Phila- 


81% @32c;: New York, 32@32%c; Boston, 
delphia, 32% @32%c. 
Exggs—Noeow York: fresh gathered, extras, 48% @49%c; 


160 Ibs., $21; 110-125 Is., $19.50; soft and oily hogs, 
2@3c per pound less Baltimore, Md.: May 26, hogs 
160@275 ths., $21.15; 130-150 hs., $20@20.15; 80-110 
Ibs., $18.75@20.25; soft and olly hogs, $16@17. 
Sheep and Lambs—Old sheep lower; lambs steady 
Baltimore, Md.: May 26, spring lambs, tops, $18@20; 
lights, $14@16. Philadelphia, Pa.: May 27, wethers, 
$11.50@12; fat ewes, $9@10; spring lambs, $18@21 





Make Your Vinegar Now 


extra firsts, 46@47c; firsts, 44@45%c; Chicago: firsts, | 
414% @43c; ordinary firsts, 40@41 tc 

Hogs—Prices mostly lower than week ago. Rich- 
mond, Va., May 26th, hogs, 155-250 Ib $21.50; 125- | 


F YOU haven't plenty of vinegar for | 


you had better be 
Take eight gallons of 
warm rain water, sweeten it with mo- 
lasses until fairly sweet, add two 
yeast cakes, a hand full of corn meal, | 
and if you can procure some “mother” 
of some one who has vinegar, add it; | 
but if you cannot get it, use a piece of | 
wrapping paper the size of your hand. 
Keep covered in a warm place, and in 
three or four weeks, according to the 
weather, you will have good vinegar. 
ADDA C. HALL. 
Johnson, City, Tenn. 


pickling, etc., 


| 
Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- | 








Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
se, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof cf durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in al} 
sizes, with or without stand or tower, Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 

Write for free illustrated book, 


G. M. Davis & Son. 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA. 




















A THRESHING MACHINE WILL: PAY 


There’s good money in threshing for market, neighbors and 
your own needs with a Golden Harvest Thresher. Threshes ali 
kinds of small grain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, etc. With few 
Easy simple attachments will do all your threshing, Sizes: 22, 26 and 30 
Pay- inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bushels wheat per hour. Shipped quick—lit- 

tle freight. Special free Power catalog gives you rock-bottom prices, 


ments 
THE SPOTLESS CO., ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House,’’ Richmond, Va, 
















DOES YOUR MOTOR SOMETIMES BALK? 


If so, Hines’ Automobile Book will help you, because 
tt takes up balky motors in all their phases and tells 
you what trouble each action indicates. A year’s sub- 
scription to Tie Progressive Farmer and a copy of 
Hines’ Book both for $1.25. 


SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


$1.88 per Roll of 100 Square Feet, 
for a limited time only 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Red or green 


Richmond, Va. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 


Save your papers and get a binder. borhood. 


nn rn eee 
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“ATTENTION 
FARMERS!” 


“My father has just gotten 
his check for a can of 
cream.” 





Try our cash payment plan 
—individual and routes. 


Write for prices. 
Catawba 
Creamery Company 
HICKORY, N. C. 

















WOOL WANTED 


We represented ono of the largest WOOLEN 
MILLS in America for the purchase of WOOL. 
Our prices are full market value and nothing 
but freight charges deducted. Prompt remit- 


Hundreds of wool growers who have 
shipped us in previous years will testify to our 
liberality and promptness, 

Correspondence Solicited. 


tance. 


Old Va. Hide & Wool Co. inc. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 





The Reason for “The Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Strike’: A Georgia Vision 


M* E. J. WELLS, Secretary of For- 

est Park Local Union, Forest Park, 
Ga., presents a dream or vision which 
sets forth very vividly the reasons for 


the “cotton growers’ strike.” He says: 


One night after the regular day’s 
routine of work and worry of about 
twelve hours we retired to the front 
porch for rest, reflection and the com- 
forting pipe and while sitting, viewing 
the ten acres of beautiful wheat 
which came within fifty yards of the 
house, under the light of the full 
moon, and inhaling the fragrance of 
the orchard and new plowed ground 
I fell into a dream or a trance—or as 
the old Southern Negro says, “a 
spell.” I was at once moved and land- 
ed into the midst of a multitude 
which seemed to be as numberless as 
the sands of the sea. There were 
great throngs of old men, bent in 
vears, with long beards, and bent 
forms which told of years of toil and 
hardships. There were still greser 


| throngs of middle-aged men of strong 








build and hard muscles, caused by 
hard labor and toil. Then there were 
the regular share of the young men 
with youthful forms and ruddy faces, 
which seemed to be set with one de- 
termination. Then there were wo- 
men, in vast numbers, in throngs as 
far the eye could see. The first 
move made by this numberless crowd 
and unanimously adopted was to re- 
duce the cotton acreage. “Why this 
move?” I timidly asked. “Are you mad 
and just want to cut the world supply 
of cotton, just for spite?” No!” 
came the answer, as if it were coming 
from all over the South. Then I 
turned to the old men and asked why 
this move should be made, and the an- 
swer came back in a weak, but decid- 
ed tone, “We have toiled our lives out 
on cheap cotton and long hours and we 
have decided to make a change.” 
Then I asked the question of the 
middle-aged class, who seemed to be 
bearing the burden of the day, “Why 
do you advocate such a move? Do 
you want to force the price up and 
fill your pockets with gold?” “No!” 

a 


as 





“A MAN'S 


Write us 
Today for 








JOB’*—THAT BOYS ARE BEST ATI 


NEW VOL. 42 


Anentirely new book in the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library—lIt’s the 


CYPRESS BIRD-HOUSE 
BOOK — FREE on Request 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore and bird in- 
formation. BIG DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT WITH 
20 BEAUTIFUL and CORRECT DESIGNS—all 
specially made by artists who know birds. (Not one is 
like the other good designs in bird-house catalogs.) Also 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with complete specifications. ALSO EXTRA ART 
SUPPLEMENT IN FOUR COLORS with a fine 
PORTRAIT of AUDUBON SUITABLE FOR 
FRAMING, also his home, etc., and a reproduc- 


tion of a rare old steel-cut portrait. 


in NATURAL COLORS. 


Also 180 correct pen Portraits of other Birds—with calls. 


ALSO 5 BIRDS 
(You’ll enjoy them.) 








“Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.’” 
Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 








TELL US ABOUT YOUR LOCAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
OR YOUR BOY SCOUT WORK WITH BIRDS, 








You will be astonished and delighted with the variety of 
the contents of Vol. 42. And itis FREE. Send your name. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


133 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., 
133 Heard Nat’] Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


or 
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came in a thundering tone. “We want 
to assert our rights as farmers of the 
South; we have banded together for 
the protection of our land, our homes, 
for the improvement of the rural dis- 
tricts, for the betterment of common 
education, to make farm life a happy, 
wholesome and sanitary life; we ex- 
pect to lift the mortgages by filling 
our barns with livestock and feed, fill 
our smokehouses with pork and beef; 
we want to make the farm self-sus- 
taining. We want more for beautifying 
farm homes, more time for reflection 
and enjoyment with our families. In 
fact, we are determined to make life 
on the farm of this dear old South 
worth living and as God intended it 
to be.” 

My curiosity was so aroused I asked 
they 


the women and children why 
voted on such a move. There came 
an answer from them of such har- 


mony and accord it seemed like melo- 
dies floating in the air: “Take us out 
of the cotton fields one-third of the 
time and we will show you cleaner 
homes, better prepared food, neater 
clothes, beautiful flower gardens, and 
many, many things that will make the 
tife on the farm worth while,” said 
the women. The children cried with 
a glad hosanna: “Take us out of the 
field a third of the time and we will 
get that much more schooling; we 
will make better men and women. We 
will have one-third more time to 
grow straight with the cotton sacks 
off; we will have time to play and 
study the natural creation of God that 
may make such impressions upon us 
as will lead us to heaven, for you 
know 75 per cent of the people are 
saved by faith when they are in their 
youth, just simple faith in a great 
Creator.” Then the young men and 
girls spoke without asking: “We are 
clamoring for a social life which a 
twelve-hour a day system deprives us 
of. It takes all of our time on the 
farm; we have no time for social 
gatherings. We have to steal a little 
time after night and the next day, of 
course, we feel badly. Why, we haven’t 
the time to study the beautiful side of 
life. We have no time for the court- 
ship that we believe God has ordered; 
therefore the country is full of old 
maids and bachelors and the courts 
are running over with divorce suits. 

Then I thought I heard this burly 
set of young men make a motion for 
an eight hour law on the farm, a Heav- 
en-born law, to be enforced. I made 
sure such a move would not even find 
a second, but one arose from the old 
men’s corner and made a plea. He 
said he was old and bent in years, had 
raised a large family, had worked his 
children from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day.trying to overflow the 
cotton market, had always to buy 
supplies, had no money left for nice 
clothes, and had neglected his chil- 
dren’s education and had almost been 
a failure in life. So it got a second 
and by a thundering roar from the 
young people, women and children, it 
was voted by a majority and so or- 
dered! 








| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
How I Made Some Money 


AST summer I had just a small spot 

of winter turnips that seeded. I 
saved them and carried them to our 
druggist here, but he could not use 
them. 





I then advertised them in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and sold them all, 
and could have sold many more. | 
made about six dollars clear money. 


It pays to advertise. 
H. H. MARTIN. 
Fort Deposit, Ala. . 





TEAR-IBLE 


Said the needle to the stocking, 
you through and through.” 

Said the stocking to the 
darned if you do.” 


“Tl run 


“T’ll be 


needle, 





Save your papers and get a binder. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
“<a 





BUY AFARM 
NOW 


Because land is cheaper than it 
will ever be again. The U. S. 
Railroad Administration is pre- 
pared to furnish free informa- 
tion to home seekers regarding 
farming opportunities. 

We have nothing to sell; only 
information to give. Write me 


fully with reference to your 
needs. 

Name the state you want to 
learn about. 


Address 


J. L. EDWARDS, Manager 


Agricultural Section, U. S. Railroad Ad- 
mistration, Room 6, 3 



















DUBLWEAR [?00 
OVERALLS = 


SEND NO MONEY 
Instead of paying $3 to $3.50 élse- 
where for ONE pair of overalls, just 
use the coupon below and we send in 
next mail, prepaid, THREE PAIRS 
of our genuine DUBLEWEAR un- 
fading Indigo-blue Drill Overalls 
Or Jackets— 
Without a cent advance payment. Yov 
pay only $5.00 for the three pairs or 
arrival. We refund money if not entire 
ly satisfactory. YOU RISK NOTHING. 
OUBLEWEAR Overalls stand hard farm 
Wear and constant washing; cut roomy, 
Seams reinforced and double stitched, 
six pockets; wide straps; double hitch 
brass buttons. We guarantee, “A New 
pair if they rip.’’ You'll call them the 
best overall value you ever saw 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
DUBLEWEAR FACTORY, 

Box C, Burlington, Vt. 














~ NOTHING. 











Size: waist....... inches; inside leg length...... inchet 
Ey asiin tonic iv bnkg aid eneneeseteneei cea raven 
ADDRESS . occ cccesevecvevessccccccnvcvesesesevesee . 
-. mY 





: FACTORY , ; 
\ PRICES 


= \ FENCE 2? 


FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
Slipping, sagging and requires less posts It is 
saving farmer’s money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, barb wire 
and gates. STAPLE FREE with all orders of 
200 rods or more. 32 years reputation for fair 
dealing your guarantee of satisfaction. 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 






























































































Pecans Are An Investment 





Plant a few Pecar trees about your 
home for shade, or in a grove as an 
investment—either plan will be prof- 
Itable, Their long lives and great pro- 
ductiveness guarantee results, The 
Varieties we recommend will prove 
satisfactory. Sehley and Stuart are 
both excellent—send for our catalogue 
and learn more about them. “South- 
ern Plantings” furnishes cultural 
directions for pecans and other or- 
chard crops. Write for these books. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106 Pomona, N. C. 


AUTO SUPPLIE 


Repair parts for FORDS — 
and a large line of supplies —_ 
for all cars—Tires, Tubes, ew 
Spark Plugs, Patches, SeatG@ 
vers, Paint Outfits, 
Pumps, Jacke, Tools, etc. 
Write for catalog of “South's Mail Order House,” 


THE SPOTLESS CO., + Richmond. Va. 


BUILD NOW 


THRIFT TURNS SAVINGS 
INTO A HOME 


U. S. Dept. of Labor 8. Witson 












































’ When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progre> 
sive Farmer, which guarontess the relabilitg 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 


a 












Send postpaid 3 pairs DUBLE WEAR 
Overalls. I pay only $5.00 on arrival 
You are to refund price without ques- 


tion if I wish to return overalls. I RISK 














Saturday, ne 14, 1919] 
atusday, June 14, 1919} (31) 1015 






























































POLAND-CHINAS Culiie Pups—Males, $7.50; femal $5. M.S I 
s NAS , liie be Males, $7.00; females. } 5S. Whit lion t —}] oe 
O U R B ES O FFER Registered B Type P " : aker, Kural Route 7, Winston-Salem, N. ( “ — os # Fiat Dutch Cabbage Plante—1,000 express- 
h y 7 t a ie ype : »lar — hinas tred sows, and , etl, $1.25; 500 postpaid. 75 cents. Ready now Rk. O 
@ eight-weeks-old pigs sarge litters, thrifty. Guaran . : * “nl x Parks, Ulah, N : 
= * < ~a : : : ; For Sale—Nice 3-months-old Collie Pups—3 . ’ t 
a Is one old subscriber and : teed. Seedland, Pendleton, 8S. ¢ female, $3. Clevie Anderson, ‘ Re any Va. oe Fino Cabbage Plants—For summer and fall head 
: pe A td yy $1 50 = ( ea Gale te ; Pris best of best of Big ‘Type Poland Pure-bred tch Colli G bl , Seven early and late. varieties, 35c “100 “500 “S1.oF 
es nas e r Private Sale Catalog See acivertise ec PUrCH ole Old, Sable and 1,000, $2.25, stpai ) 2 ousand; 000, 
H both one year for 4 mons + livestock page E. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem — ae , Mal - 50 : $9; females, $5. W. C. Fleet $17.50 cash a tot _ i ag "branktan’ 
. : @ North Carolina ', Jackson, N, ¢ sox 33 Virgini = ” : 
™ Geta neighbor not now subscribing & — — 
- ne 2 so o Registered Big Boue Poland-China Pigs—Milk fed, Why Pay Taxes on : irthles z. wh ~ | 
§ to join you on this proposition when § well deveioved, ‘trom large trolitle sows. Satisfaction | Collie’ will’ drive. your yA ogg hy. CT and ‘Tree Geoesia, Cabbage, Hes po 
rant FY ull Cu ss Suncres otect your , oe fg perty ant ter heac ea ants cultiva 
b - you renew. s rnd yo an 3 r particulars address Suncrest protect your home. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. a 1. mee ulled. Stisfaction guaranteed ’ 500, $1 - 
rm ; . . : 000, $2.25, ; ; “ill’'a P * . 
he ’ For Sale—Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks old, $15 each For Salo—Four Bull Dog Pups—T weeks old, two | Franklin, ee ee ee Se Te ey 
10 weeks old, $1750. mendy tor immetiate shipment: | males, one White, one Brinnel, $15 each; two females, | —————————_____ _— 
. Pedigrees furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. Flint = tlceegey 95 =e neh. All neatly trimmed J. Carl CANE SEED 
Hill Farm, Stal passat Be nnn esr, 
FARMERS EXCHANGE ~ ‘ arm, a y, N. ¢ > : = — Pure Sugar gah Cane Seed—$2.75 per bushel. Plant 
- oe at 7% Months One of Muriel’s Pigs dressed TWO OR MORE BREEDS . Farm, Ulah, N. C 
r tha ast winte Pigs, while they last, $17.50 each. . 
* y 4 ach. For Sale a mypere: epee For Sale—Cane Seed—At $1.50 per bust el, f.o.b. 
Victoria or Poland c ‘hina—regis b ale—1 bred sow, boar, 1% months; 5 pigs; Shelby, N. C. R. E. Campbell, ae N.C _ 


1 
Mooresville, N all registered R. C. McLean, Eagle Springs N. Cc, 
~ meet Early Orange Cane at $2.70 per bushel. These seed 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | fs, xs, 


xdman 
































Arn —$——$——— — 
" iaorn, ry Home or School— Shorthand. Salesraanship, Anyone Desiring to buy Big Bone Spotted Poland- For Sale—Three registered Guernsey bull calve n : 
Bookkeeping, on credit. Positions guaranteed. Ed- China at would do well to write to S. W. Woodley, one grade. One pure-bred Berkshire boat F ues na Company, Gaffney ‘a —e, Say oe 
wards College, Winston, N. C Creswe N. C. I was at his place some time ago, Schovl, Vass, N. C 5 = o_ eee ney. f 
" " oe ~ - and purchased a beautiful registered Guernsey bull, — —— - i ‘ ee . ———s 
nn Highsmith Hospital, ee, F oo oe and five of his fine pigs. His mother hogs and male For Sale—Some choice, thrifty shoats, weighing CLOVER _ 
rers ree-year course in training to } & women | are tremendous for size.—R. T. Savage about 100 to 125 pounds each. Write for prices For Sale—Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff—l5e Ib 
desiring to become trained nurses. For further infor- | Hickory Seed Co., Hick NX. ¢ Pai > wee . k ‘ ' , 
mation address. J. F, Highsmith, M.D., Supt., Fay- | ABERDEEN-ANGUS —— : ee SS ro. y arty supply sho A= w 7 & meters, 
’ | " * - a way rder early; supply short this year. . F. Die 
etteville, N. C. | _ For Sale—Registered Angus Bull—Four years old, | ¢, For Sale—Twenty Holstein Cows and Heifers; fifteen son, Council, N 
fifteen hundred pounds, two hundred fifty dollars i‘uernsey cows and heifers; some heifer calves and = — = — — -——_—— - 
F. P. Hall, Belmont, N. C. bulls. Geo. O. Stine, Box 774, Richmond, Va Bur Clover—$1.50 per bushel, ten Ibs. to bushel. 
— a These seed are screened and have been tested for germi- 





AGENTS WANTED 


advise you to buy these seed now and 



































| 
on eee . GUERNSEYS OU TR nation. We advise 3 
Agents—Make a 1 S Dollar an Hour—Sell “Mend: 8 “a | For Sale—Guernsey Bull—By 1 y P L Y AND EGGS" plant at last working of cotton or corn. There should 
patent patch for instantly mending beaks in all utensils. | Sare—st y Bu sy imported sire. And . a e field of this wonderful clover on e 
Sample package free. Dept. 701, Collette Mfg. Co two registered heifers, year old. Also several yearling was @ Geld of tis wonderral clover wery teres te 
Amsterdam, N. Y. sali 8 “0+ | Terkshire sows in farrow, due in early July. Collie LEGHORNS | the South. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 
- — - on 2 | puppies. M. B. Rowe & Co., Fredericksburg, Va “+ 7 PEAS 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every | ~~~—————} ——— een ; White Leghorn Chicks—Ten weeks old, seventy-five 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or HOLSTEINS cents each. Annie Melvin, Ivanhoe, N. ¢ | Mixed Peas—Containing different varieties; sacked in 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write Registered Holsteins. Knapp Farm, Peabody Col- hi | two-bushel bags; not recleaned; per bushel, $5. Cash 
; : } 4 , ody ol Summer Sale Choicest W eet ns—$2.5 ; ‘ ’ . er) 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. lego, Nashville, Tenn $3.50. Eues, $2. Mra. J. fe ten eee. eh: | with order. B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. ¢ 
2 Novelty Spray and Force Pump—For extinguishing | VECAN TREES 
res, washing buggies, autos, windows; sprayir trees, oan . . - = 
wn pelle st ow a ey “ All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


wane a ~ tone Boe 
ee Oemrrager POTATOES 

“Millions Porto Rica Plants—$1.50 thousand. 8. P 
Co., Royston, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 per ehapeend, express 
collect. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N b 

Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Potato Plants—$2.50 
thousand Yoder Bros., Newton, N 

Millions Pure Nancy Hall Potato ae 50 per 
1,000. Prompt shipment Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C 


lawns, gardens; hiving bees: disinfecting hen roosts 
Agents making $25 per day. Fruit tree salesmen dou 
bling sales on trees by selling customers pump for 
spraying trees. Other agents making big hit by selling 
pump only. Write for liberal terms, Phillips Publish- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 












~ Wented— Women and Girls— Work light and clean. 
Good pay while learning. Melrose Knitting Mills, 

Raleigh, N. C 
Wanted—Six Budders for Work in “Our Nurseries—- 
Good wages and transportation. W. T. Hood & Co., | 
| 








Millions Nancy Hall Potato Plants—1,000 expressed, 
$1 50; 500, postpaid, $1.25. BR. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—-imme 
diate shipment, $2 thousand. Springdale Farm, Mon 
roe, N. ¢ 


Richmond, Va 
Salesmen—We want honorable energetic hustlers to 








Bell fruit trees and other nursery stock. Good propo- 

sition for the right man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, ; 

Concord, Ga 7 7 tis Sweet Potato Plants—Triumph and Porto Rico. ‘0. 
/, Prompt shipment guaranteed J. BB. Stuart Tay 
Miles, Wee Minette, Ala 


Wanted—Good settled woman to cook and help with 
the housework. Attractive wages and a good home for 
. ~ Lookout Mt. Potatoes—Bushel, $1.75 (56 IMs.); 10 
































































































the right party. Address, Box 415, Darlington, 8. C., 
for further information bushels or more, $1.50 per bushel J. Gray Harris, 
Owings, 5. C 
M Geo. R. Hooks = 
® | ~ n ~ rata 
A HINER | Porto Rico, Naney Hall, Triumph and Queen Potato 
P ; M C Y ee ee Mgre,» Plante $2 per thousand. Oaklin Farin, Salisbury, 
Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, rogressive Farmer, eee 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato I ts-——1.000, 
—" ; : : * 7 wees $2.50, Expressed; 30c 100 postpaid ka Farm, 
For Sale—Sixty-horse Engine and Boiler and Four- . ‘ ep wares +t’ 
tin Outfit—second-hand; all Liddell make Offer as bear Sir:e- Cla mont, N. C. 
unit or sold one ately. Elmore Gin & Fertilizer Co., | For Sale Quick—Choice Southern Queen Potato 
Laurinburg, N ; We want to express to you our keen Plants, $: Ca thousand f.o.b, Hickory. Hickory Se ed 
For Sale or Exchange—One six-hoe combination seed appreciation of the valued service you are rendering the 0. SEEOry, 
Pe ——- 0. never used but one season. Have tw breeders of the South in putting them in touch with the rto Rico, Nancy Hall and Tri umph Potato Plants 
do not nee ot Cowpeas or Duroc hogs wan ted. ud " ce _ per thousand; 5,000 and over $1.75; none cheaper. 
D M Dillinghame’ Route 2 Asheville N.C progressive” farmers of the South. | W. B. Shipp, Cordele, Ga 
Corn Harvester—One-man, one-horse, one-row, self —e ~ Sweet Pots ay *lants—Leading varieties Promnt 
gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to farmers we wish to say that our world's recora | shipment tate inspected Price $1.50 thousand 
for twenty-three years. Only $25, with fodder bin =e aaas on the farm last year was extensively advertised | Prof. Waug shtel, Homeland, Ga 
‘ree catalog showing pictures of harvester. Process hrow, our col s and the success of 1 > ; > , ; 
Corn Harv ter Co., Salina, Kans. lar re ad a - 4 th 2 fedbchshed Pei sale was in ae } Porto Rico and Southern Queen Potato Pla ts 
pt teked steceabeatetiatonn Se a ee gee me e due @ use of your publication in this $1.50 thousand. Reference, The Ashburn Bank. Ad 
1 Have for Sale One Foos Gasoline Engine, on ris, Waye Our other hog sales have been highly satisfactory dress Jones & Farrer, Ashburn, G 
with detachab a One ye har Mest and have evidenced to us a very keen interest in better Porto Rico and Queen Plants—$2 thousand. Well 
good shape and does satisfactory work. Wiil sell in live-stock on the part of the independent Southern Farmers packed, full count, safe arrival, prompt shipment guar- 
lump or separately at a bargain, as ain going out of of to-day, and we feel that this interest is due very largely anteed. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury. 
eee See or write H. M. Ennis, ‘Duke, N. C., to the efforts of yow paper in encouraging the breeding of Porto Rico Potato Plants—We have large quantities 
Route 2. better of good plants and can ship promptly at $1.50 per 
, St0CK. 1,000. Brie. Hill Plantation, Tt lle, Ga 
. . rie. ill antation, om asville, 18 
_ LIVESTOCK Now we wish to say that such use as we Porto Rico Potato Flante—€S-per thousand; ri- 
: . have made of your advertising columns has been more than a Ee ee oo ee 
———- BE RKSHIRES satisfactory to us, and as long as we are engaged in breeding — idee denial —— —— — 
Jarge Yverkshires—Cholera immune. Stone Gate high class eninals, 8S we expect to continue to do, you may | epee dee aux ib Gaaue, Of ULES Gar aie 
Farm, EO rong rest assured we will make free use of your columns in handling | vine cuttings that you can put out late, at $1.25 per 
“rkshires—Pigs, Voars, Bred Sows James W. the breeding stock we have for sale, | 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Graves, American “Nat ional Bank, Richmond, Va | > 9 * 
’ . Va Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$2.50 thousand 
terkshire Pigs—Isoth sexes; regisiered and cholera Yours very truly, , ood plants; prompt service. Nancy Hall Plant Co., 
immune; fine individuals. W. H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Newton, N. C. Refe rence, Shuford’s National lanl 
Virginia. PINE CREST FARM, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plants—Shipped same 
For Sale—Four fine registered Berkshire Boars, 8 to day order received Thousand, $1.75; ten thouser id 
15 months old, ready for service. Occoneechee Farm, Per, and up, $1.50. Webbs Stock & Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga 
Durham, N. ©. Porto Rico Potato Plants—A safe crop if planted 
Registered Berkshires for Breeding—8 weeks to 8 HLG.8 by July 15th. $1.50, 1,000; 10, 000, $12.50. Pror nut 
months old. Type and prices right. Jno. B. Humble, eee Good plants.” John Aldridge, Tallahass 
sheboro, N. C, orida 
tidgecrest Berkshires—Longfellow breeding Pigs — Southern Queen Catawba Yam Potato Plants $2, 
1,000, express; mail, $2.25; 5,000 and over, $1.75, ex 
press; mail, L Prompt delivery A. F. Bolick, 











isfaction guaranteed. Riugecrest Farm, 





and gilts. Sz 
Conover, N. C. 














Troutman, N. C. | Sinead 1P r No. 1 i Hol 1 V 
T ; ' | Specia rice on a No good, young Holstein cow, Single Comb White Leghorns—Young’s strair 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—From prize-winning sire; | be fresh 30 days. Write. Roy P, Alexander, Roopville, | individual matings. 50 three-months-old cockerels, So. > > = 7 TT 
aplendid individuals; shipped on approvat Ww. pd Georgia. Sunset Farms Asheboro, N. C. >~. Potato Plants—At $1.50 per thousand Two million 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va ariiabeine oN heif : =o oe ] cen inspected Porto Ricos, Nancy Halls and 
~— — Pr - - ; folsteins—Ten heifers, springers, pure-bred, not Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn Baby | Triumphs. Orders filled promptly. J. V. Huchinson, 
CHESTER WHITES registered, from seven-gallon cows. James W. Graves, | chicks, from our exhibition and he eavy laying strain, | Dade City, Fla. 
ichmond, Va. Price, 16c¢ each, i is 25 ( r | Thou- | ~ ain i E 
ce ic each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thou | Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes at $2.25 per 








Feed Your Children on Holstein Milk—Registered sands ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery | pushel, for June and July delivery. State in your order 
__. | Holstein cow, will freshen July 10th, about 950 Ibs., | SUaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala date you wish shipment made. Kirby Seed Combant. 
Gaffney, 8. 





0. I. C. Registered Pigs—Price, quality and suaran 
tee right. John R. Yeager & Son, Danville, 












































































































Some Extra Fine Pedigreed Rufus Red Belgian Hares | All_our beans new 1918 crop, selected especially. for > : Ee . 7 ote , 
—2 months old, $4 pair; $5.50 trio. Deep River Rab- ae — over 90 per cent. Order from us; we ew ge *y iene we eek b= 
will fill your order and not disappoint. Enclose chec inciude 10c for first hundved, Se fer each additional 


bitry, Randieman, N. C. 
— - ——- or money order, please. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va., hundred Maiden Plant Co., Maiden, N 


Tar-Hee!l Colonel strain. $15 each eight weeks 

J. F. Black, Tryon, N. C. _— 
$25 to 350-. Duroe Sows—Bred to an 800-I). boar, 
son of the great Defender; will farrow 





DUROC-JERSEYS 5 goers ste. about 5 gallons; price cheap, if taken now, ORPINGTON 
H , — S hee ; > 9 65. J. A. Dove, Cornelius, N. C. - - pane 8-8 
PR Boge Ay roapecte See Chesnut Hill Farm adver are - — _ For Sale—Bulf qrennEton Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Bloom For Sale “ial “Lookout Mountain Potatoes— 
° 5 Pb a ol ——— ou — aren “npeiry old, Kendall, Shelby, N a 0 —_ 1. $2.25 bushel; 5 bushel and more, 
Registered Duroc-Jerse Pigs 12.50 eact I Ss. seven-gailo am, Pontiac breeding predominates, “ 7 7 - = — o.b. Grayson, Ga. Address orders to W. A 
Hep burn, Chester, o.. y Pigs—$12.50 each One hundred and fifty dollars. Whole herd under Mrs. W hg tm ee Sitting, $1.25; fifty, $3.50. Sennett, Mussella, Ga. 
— * = Se tuberculin inspection. Mayfield Farms, Den- = - 3. Marsha l, Crewe, Va - 
Look elsewhere in this issue, and see what Deep | mark, N. RHODE ISLAND - Potato Plants—Plant genuine Porto Ricos now, too 
River Farm is offering in Duroc-Jerseys. = REDS late for others We offer the purest strain at $1.50 per 
— - JERSEYS Keds—Both Combs—Breeders, $1 to $15. Bugs re- | thousand rders shipped same oe received. Bruce 
a Sale—Rexgistered Durocs—Bred right, priced |——— _ — : : = duced one-half, Saye money. tn J "¢ Peston Wholesale Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 
right Indian Creek Duroc Farm, Crouse, N. C. | , Ae —- Jersey Wull—Pure-bred, a beauty, sixty Salisbury N ; ; ; ‘ P tat Plants—N H nl, Port “Rice Fl fa 
= dollars. Peafowls wanted. Waldo Porter, Kerners- : : | _ Potato ants—Nancy a ‘orto. co, ‘lorida 
ene: bred Duroc F neon a= for Sale—Satisfaction ville, N. C. : ? sai For an Comb Rhode Island Red Eges— | Yam, Gold Corn Yam, Dooly Yam, Early Triumph, 
anteec . L. Steele, Cleveland, N. C., Route 1. $1.50 per sitting of 15, delivered by parcel post. Stock | twenty-five cents hundred; better price in quaiutities. 
Duroc Pigs, and Gilts bred to Scissors 2d. Knapp | —— SHORTHORNS It ie a ne an Beauty strain. C, J. Jackson, | Ready now. Gurley Plant Co., Gurley, Ala. 
he Re oo = -~ Pee rr ag = : - . i 
arm, ville, Tenn a r wanna! an Scotch Shorthorn Bulls. Knapp Farm, Nashville, wratio, 4 — Potato eu a po agen? 
“Purocs—8 to 12 weeks by Orion and other great | Se™nessee. OB ED en ee ee em. Good, well rooted an 
sires, $10 to $155, _Tegistered. Indian Cre az |e - $< E S TS strong. Express collect, $2 per 1,000; prepaid, a Tad 
Farm, Crouse, N. - eeee eee ASS SHEEP ___SE D AND PLAN or mail, $2.75 per 1,000. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 
_— nnn nnn 
a ngenteed Duroc. Kight to sixteen weeks, 35 to 100 | _ Southdown Sheep—Registered and grade rams, $30 BEANS ~ Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Early 
$10 to $25 each; also a few bred sows. H. G. | % $60 each. __ Garvey McKee, Watertown, Tenn. a — SORE FRR FaU EE EERE =>: annette | Triumph, $2.25 per thousand, one to five thousand lots; 
Fw dl Wathertend, Va | Wanted—To e exchange 30 to 50 sheep for an A-No. 1 one a at “nt at ‘feeding Farge J ay | bese te ee ie, oe ae Se 2 
| ~ i, excha eo 00 sheep for A-? antity_and lo rice. shton etcher, Jenkins | » 
For gale, Rexistered Duroc-Tersey Roars—35 Ths, | automobile. Address M. A. Barten, Kendalia, W. Va. Bridge, Va ‘ Bt A me. Rages 3 26. Sem ee 
5; 50 o 60 Ihs., $20. Satisfaction or money back. “ae - —_ : —_- Ra Sweet Potato Plant: —Nanc Hall 2.50 th . 
J. L. Skinner, Littleton, N. C. ney | non. Sale—Two yearling bucks, thirty good ewes, “Ss Seven bushels of Wilson. “Early Black $2.7 Ys, sostoald. Bouthern Geen, ee Somers 
> | High-grade Shropshires. Melville Farms, R. W. Scott, variety for “sale at $4 per bushel. Chapman Binford, | ; 89 6 : 
Duroc Pigs—Reduced through June Pathfinder, | Haw River, N. C P lin, V | thousand; $2.25 postpaid. Fine plants; ready now. 
Defender, Orion breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. | >  ceaeiatidindaibe par. someon she ; r _ _ | Prompt shipment. Bolick Plant Farm. Conover, N. C. 
) i ; fellow Mz th Soy Beans 3.9 ‘ : - 
Alamance Duroc Farm, Mebane, N. C. * GOATS Rg lg Ry Mg ane, ot SS. Mb Beng 1 Sweet Potato Plants—Millions ready: prompt ship- 
Choice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Farrowed April 2; fine Notice — F Sale ( : 7 mcteg, Se “K Soe” a ocean 4 - ment. Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.50 per 
or Sale Common stock run goats, $3 | germination Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8S. C 
cherry reds and extra fine pigs, registered in_buyer’s | per head in car lots, f.o.b. Sheep in carlots. Regis- : . — —— 1,000, by mail or express. Don’t miss a potato crop; 
name. soars, $12.50; sows, $15. Paul Francis, tered White Columbian Collie pups. Shetland ponies Mammoth Brown Soy Beans—Long standing, heavy it takes only a short time to grow them. Vine cuttings, 
Waynesville, N. C. Roadview _Stock Farm, Marion, Ala : * | yielding variety; splendid for hogs; do not shatter from | $1.75. Sena order today. Clark Plant Co., Box 108, 
Superior Registered Duroc Pigs—Sleck, husky, big- ——- a en pods like Mammoth Yellow, making third more growth | Thomasville, Ga 
boned specimens; no fine in pigdom Defender and RABBITS prod eee ee Teton a pg im ne —_ | Potato Plants—Immediate shipment Nancy Hall 
- - es — I | and Porto Rico, $2.50 per thousand; Yellow Eastern 
| } 







































dp ee \ July 25 to August " 
i me ce “2 4 Young Boars for fall service, For Sale—Five Young Red Belgian Har $1.50 and | Soy Bean Seed Growing Specialists 
bby ; e Ihs., $30. We are now booking orders for | $2 cach, Send check if interested. Will guarantee _ CABBAG = ‘Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, best 
$20 a yA of Bad Bide Sp ain’s Orion Cherry King, Satisfaction. W. M. Whitman, Herndon, Va. AGE potato to make; best to save and eat All shipments 
tn AN ty Poi ender at $25; 8 to 10 weeks old. | DOG ——— ee Millions Collard Plants—1,000 expressed, : will bear the State Inspector’s tag. $2 per thousand, 
Road, ‘va. yers’ name. Maceo Farms, Church | a3 Utah N. 75 cents. Prompt shipment R. aoe —: In = ago ena $1.75 per thou- 
no aa i . a ah, N. C sand. ook your orders now. Shipments made from 
HAMPSHIRES | P tind Sale—Setter Pups—Good stock. Write RB. L. ees - ~~ - ——————— | April 15 to July Ist. Cash must accompany the order 
Ti ; = adgett, Bostic, N.C t oe tbhaRe [gy ge 4 - — ee pounds, OF | Reference, Baxley Biate Bank. C. W. Sullivan, Baxley. 
ampshire Pigs and Shoats—Reaiste on, No order too small or large. Fall contracts now. | rai ; : . 
lines. "Prices reasonable. "Le © Alisa, Hoschian et | dott y Puppies—Male, jollars; female, four | Robert Hackney, Durham; 'N. C. “Long Island cabbage | S°OT#/® __ 
. . | 3 Adams Taylorsville N. ¢ seed. weil * - j r Jasaified ad ads, co continued ‘on “next page) 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


POTATOES 
For Sale—Peorto Rico Potato Plants—$1.95 thousand. 
Ingram & Company, Jesup, Ga. 
RICE 
Upland Rice—Any ground with reasonable amount of 


moisture will make Upland Rice. Per pound, 20c; per 
peck, $2. B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, S. C. 




















Alabama Alfaifa Land—Demopolis section, the “‘Ar- 
gentine of North America’’—best section in the South 
for cattle, sheep and hogs. Nothing the equal of our 
great combination of alfalfa, corn, oats, velvet beans, 
Deanuts, grass and wild clovers (lots of it), and other 
erops, including cotton and tobacco. Artesian wells 
Healthy country. ick-free for cattle and almost dog- 
free for sheep New comers from 22 different states 
already located and several thousand acres yet for 
sale, various sized farms, $15 to $85 an acre. Railroad 
market facilities good. Full information and photos, 
write, C. C. Clay Alfalfa Land Co., Demopolis, Ala 








TOMATOES 

Millions Tomato Plants—Leading varieties; 1,000 
expressed, -. 25; 500 postpaid, 75 cents. BR. O. Parks, 
Ulah, N. C take Se 

Stone o1 or “Ponderosa Tomato sto Plants—100, 30c, post 
paid; 1,000, $1.50, expressed. Eureka Farm, Clar 
mont N. C. 

Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand; transplanted, 100 
postpaid, $1; 500, $3. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, 
N. C., Route 4. 














Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand; transplanted, $4.50; 
100, transplanted, postpaid, $1. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

"Millions Ton rato "Plants—Stone, 
gon. By express, $1 per 1,000. 
Darien Plant.Co., Darien, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

Tomato, _ Brussell ‘Sprouts, Collard and Cabbage 
Plants—500 postpaid, $1: 100 postpaid, 30c. Full 
count. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


AAR ARAL PLL LL LLL LLL PLL LP 
Paris Green for Tobacco—l4 pounds for $7. 84, 
express. E. Rue, Littleton, N. 
I Manufacture , Modern Cypress Bee ‘Hlives—Write for 
prices. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 
Oyster Shells for Poultry—100- Ibs., 75c 
500. $3.25: 1 "000, $6. _ aM Poultry Farm, W averly 
Mills, S. C. ari 
Hosiery—Darnproof—Twelve pairs gents’ or ladies’ 
assorted, intense black, guaranteed, $1.50, parcel post, 
to introduce our high- -grade hosiery. Dixie Hosiery 
Mills, Kernersville, N. C. 
For Sale—Western red cedar shingles, will not warp 
er rot and will last a lifetime, _ 50 per thousand in 
any , gge ag f.o.b. cars, Apex, Cc. Shipping weight 
Ibs. to the themand. Seaaie mailed on request. 
L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C x 7 7 
HONEY 


», Red Rock “and Para- 
Prompt shipment. 











by 














PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


OOO ee 


Registered BERKSHIRE Pigs 


HIGH-CLASS 
FOR JUNE DELIVERY 
LET US BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW 
All pigs well developed and ten weeks old at time 
of shipment, and cholera immuned. 
BOARS, $15 SOWS, $158. 
HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 























BERKSHIRES—We offer 100 choice PIGS out of litters 
of 10 to 14 pigs. These sows are daughters of the best 
bears of the breed. The pigs are sired by our Grand 
Champion Boar BARON VALUE. This blood has 
produced and is producing more prize winners than all 
other families combined. If it is the large prolific 
3erkshires you want we have them. Each pig registered 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N.C. 


_| BERKSHIR 20 BRED SOWS and GILTS 


SERVICE BOARS, PIGS, all 
ages Sired by boars of Nationa] reputation and out 
of 500 and 600-pound dams. We pay express and guar- 
antee entire satisfaction. WRITE FOR LIST. 

H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES 


LLP LLL LLP AP 


—0. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 














Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and delicious. Ten 
pounds for $2, by express. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. 


SYRUP 
Pure Sugar House and Porto Rico Molasses, 50c 
per gallon in 30-gallon barrels. W. H. Davis, Box 95, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
cea as to his honesty and business responsibility. 














free. 














“Wanted to ; Buy—Good smooth farm Seeeoetens on 
easy terms, M. M. Smith, Villa Rica, Ga 

anted—200 to 500 Acres of Land—For “cattle rais- 
ane general farming. T. W. Ritter, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—155-Acre Farm—2 miles of Mooresville. 
Two dwellings and outbuildings. Bargain quick sale 
E. C. Deaton, Mooresville, N. Cc. > 
“Some Choice . Farms in the Cho jicest Neighborhoc ds of 
the State—Well improved; best water; $25 to $100 per 
acre. Let us show you. Turner & Dial, Carrollton, Ga. 

For Sale—213 Acres—Situated on go« dad road, 
miles east of Nettleton, Miss. Price ».50 per acre. 
All improved. N. W. Roberts, Box 42, Nettle ton, Miss. 
35-Acre ~Farm—Improved, 9 miles from 














1% 


“An 








For Sale—3 t 
county site, on rural route, —s. « hure h and 
school. Good water Ss buildings. Vv. Laney, 
Monroe, N. C., Route 8 














le—1,000 Acres Undeveloped Southwest ~~, 
16 





For Sa : 
gia ‘Lands—Timbered with original and sap pine: 
per acre, half cash, balance te suit purchaser. Chaun 
cey Sparks, Eufaula, Ala. 


; — 
Virginia Land at “Auction—St iendid estate te of 1,046 
acres fine farming and timber land, near Lynchburg, 
Va., has been subdivided into smaller farms and will 
be sold at Public Auction, Monday, June 23rd, Un- 
usual opportunity. Write for full description. Ven- 
able & Ford, _ Auctioneers, | Lyne hburg, Va. 


Bargains in Farms—: 390 ) Acres i in Hab rsham County, 
Georgia—In the Apple District. Fine for fruit, general 
farming or livestock. On main road; near railroad. 
Jood dwelling; large barn; nice home orchard started; 
easy terms. 73 Acres, near above farm; good land; 
half in cultivation. Come and see, or write owner, 
Snare & Sons, Mt. Airy, Ga. 3 


This 1,043 Acres of Lend will interest parties that 
want to do general farming and hog and eattle oo 
as some 300 acres is suitable for any kind farmi 
while some 600 acres has good wire fence around ‘it, 
and cross fences, to separate different stock. Two rail- 
roads running through the place. Plenty timber; mill, 
stock, machinery, ete. Box 5, Gulf, N. C. 

170 Acres—Well watered and fenced; 3 miles of sta 
tion; $3,600 106 Acres—Five-room dwelling 
splendid improved road; land in good condition; 
reasonable terms 175 Acres—Good house and all 
necessary outbuildings; on good road; 100 acres in cul- 
tivation. Write P. M. Mills, Box 1353, Office Times- 




















Oo. I. C. PIGS — From state 
Fair Winners—2 months oli, 
$35 per pair, no akin. Bred 
and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
Duroe-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 

f $35. No pairs not akin at 
Pedigrees free. W. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 





present. 





0. I. C.’s—Choice 5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
Gilts, Bred Sows. Choice Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks old, 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55, registe 
Pigs are out of 400 to 600-Ib. sows and sired by heavy- 
Weight boars, including ng 1917 Virginia State Cham- 
pion. Write for circula 

- Q@. OWEN, Route |, ‘Phone 2406. BEDFORD, VA. 


DUROC- -JERSEYS 


een me 








~ McKEE BROS., Midsummer 


Intensely Colonel-Bred and Line Bred 
Defender, Duroc Jersey Bred and Open 


SOW SALE 
Friday, July 18,1919 


60 carefully selected Bred and Open sows of 
exceptional promise, as follows: .40 Bred Sows 


|—good as they grow; 5 Open Junior Yearling 


Gilts—eracker-jacks; 15 Fall Open Gilts—fine 
as you could wish for. 











Sale date advanced a month earlier to offer an 
exceptional opportunity to brecders and ex- 
hibitors to get pick of a noteworthy sale and to 
see and inspect the stock on our farm. Among 


| the various Duroc strains, the one that has 
| never been found wanting in size, frame, bone 


or prolificacy, is the Orion and Colonel blood 
of which  Defende ‘rs are today the sole sur- 
vivors. Forest Home Farm is near Versailles, 

short ride from Frankfort, Kentucky’s capital. 
Pullmans run from Nashville, St. Louis and 
probably some Eastern point. *Breeders intend- 
ing to attend the sale should write at once. 
Be sure to ask for our big sale catalogue. 
Read it and you will realize that you can’t 
afford to miss visiting this greatest Duroc 
farm and our Midsummer Sale. 


McKEE BROS., Forest Home Farm, Versailles, BY 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 








—REGISTERED DUROCS AT REDUCED PRICES— 

out of Orion CHERRY KING dams, sired by j - 
GIANT WONDER I AM, GOLDEN CHERRY CHIEF 
and FANCY ORION CHIEF. Twenty-five DEFENDER | 
Sows, Twenty Gilts, mated to boars of popular breeding 

for July, August and September farrow. Pigs im any é ae _ 
quantity and all ages. Call, wire or write. W.R. KIMBALL, Sacnveue, tt os 


Six litters 




















DUROC.- OC-JERSEYS © 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


ae . an eee 





Durocs— Golden Sensation —Durocs 
OUR This son of Great Sensation is siring outstanding 


DUROCS “n 


Write your wants. Our hogs must satisfy or be returned, 
BRED RIGHT 


One Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Will weigh 400; fine blooded. 
Tell Us What You Want. We Have It. 


Also 3-months Pigs. Write 
JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 





MT. LAUREL FARM, CLEVELAND, GA. 


25— Bred Sows and Gilts —25 


Immune. 
Bred to Golden Cherry King and Taxpayer’s Mode) D, 
5 Service Boars, Open Gilts and Pigs. 
N. E. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPSHIRES 


PALL ALRLAALAD LBD 





DALE BROS., 























Af It Is DUROCS You Want || > HAMPSHIRES— BOARS 
We are offering some PIGS for 


THE KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM . F : 
CAN SUPPLY YOUR WANTS FROM sale that will be prize winners, 
ONE TO A CARLOAD. from best blood obtainable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Males, $15; 


GILTS—Bred to my IMPERATOR’S FASH- 
ION and STAR FORTS ORION and from - : : 

Females, $20. A few nice BOARS 
about ready for service. 


DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY KING and 
HAMPSHIRE STOCK FARM, 


other good blood lines. 
South Carolina. 





YOUNG PIGS for sale at a)l times. 
18 FINE YOUNG BOARS—From 12 weeks to 


12 months 


GOOD HERDSMAN WANTED 
Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, Boars HAMPSHIRES Boars 
Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blocd 


W. P. SMITH, Prop., lines for sale. 


Sout ina. HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
h Caroline. sercaten. sitet 


Prosperity, 




















my Rinards, 











‘POLAND- CH INA 





DUROCS— Quality --DUROCS 
Of the Orion, Pathfinder 
and Colonel Families. 


BIG TYPE 
— POLAND-CHINA HOGS — 





T he big, easy feeding, quik k ma- Pigs, either sex, 10 to 12 weeks, at $20 and $25 

ae : each, according to size. Sired by Gerstdale 

turing type. the Great, best son of $6,600 Gerstdale Jones 

-_: - ‘ * Hunter’s Hancherdale Price, Bob's Equal, 

W rite us tor our latest folder Square Jones; and out of big Western-bred 
sows, 


and price list. Tell us just what 
you want and we will price you, 
for if you want DUROC HOGS 
we can suit you. No better breeding to be had. Pigs ready for 
immediate delivery. Send for private sale cata- 
DUROC HOG FARMS, Jog, or order direct from this ad. 
E. O. HUNTER, 
North Carolina. 
Route 7 


Also one line-bred Big Bob litter which are 
mates to the best winning litter shown at the 
Missouri Stae Fair last fall 

CHOICE, $50—OTHERS, $40 EACH. 


Geo. G. Palmer, Owner, 


Cartersville, South Carolina. Winston-Salem, 


























—FOR SALE— 
Registered Duroc 
Pigs, Herd Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Tried 
Brood Sows, Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
teed. Special of- 
fer to Pig Clubs. 
Registered and 





Big Bone POLAND-CHINA Hogs 


CHOLERA IMMUNE. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, 
W. POWELL HALE, Owner, 


Jefferson City, Tennessee. 





\ Cattle Hereford Great Pigs, out of great dams, sired by Tennessee 
Cattle. State ex- Bob and Edgewood Bob. Not less than nine pigs 
jact wants first raised out of each spring litter. 
letter Pairs, not related, three to four months old. 

The Florida Livestock & Agr’l Farms, Munson, Fla. & few Choice Gilts and Boars, five to six months 


old. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. In business to stay. 
A FEW CHOICE REGISTERED JE RSE Y HEIF- 
ERS AND BULLS FOR SALI 











I wish to thank 
the public for 
their support and 














now in 

to fur - 

Mee 1 E POLAND-CHINAS—Pi 
bett Durocs 6 -“ igs 
My herd male is Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs for Sale. 
grandson of De- Both sexes, no akin, sired by son of Gerstdale 
fender Jones, $660.00, Prairie Giant, XEnia Buster, Clans- 
Oxford, N. C. man Buster, Dupree’s Jumbo, champion boar of 

North Carolina. Price $25 each, pdigrees furnish- 


ed, 10-11 weeks old; June and July delivery. Sat- 





isfaction guaranteed. 





Dispatch Building, Room 401, Richmond, Va. 


Farm Lands My Speciaity—While I have many nice 
farms for sale, I have calls for land where I cannot 
supply it I especially desire land well located and 
with buildings, located in central and eastern North 
Carolina. If you have land for sale and it is at all 
attractive, describe fully what you have. We sell both 
privately and at auction. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C 


For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable 
Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, 
fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in 
cultivation, balance in woodland pasture. Railroad tra- 
verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar- 
ranged for cattle and hog raising and one of the best 
stock farms in Alabama. For terms and particulars, 
address W. M. Smith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala 


Farms for Sale—100 Acres, with excellent buildings, 
Randolph County. 100 Acres, well located in Robeson 
County; 73 Acres, with nice new buildings, Wake 
County 100 Acres fine tobacco land, Wake County. 
200 Acres grain and cotton land, Montgomery County. 
180 Acres, with nice home, Columbus County Also 
many others in different sections Tell me size and 
location of farm preferred. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
North Cc arolina. 

ee Real Producer—640 Acres—Special, $20.000—Easy 
term: First-class stock, corn, grain and tobacco farm. 
In ar farming section; best of neighbors; near 
high school; R. F. D., and telephone in dwelling 
a@ real money maker. All lies nicely and well watered. 
The very best of soil. 100 Acres bottom land; 350 acres 
cleared and in splendid state of fertility and can be 
tractor worked; 50 acres seeded All well fenced and 
cross. Over 1,000,000 feet good saw timber Splendid, 
large, well built S-room residence, in fine shady grove: 
good two-room office; servant house; 4 good tenant 
houses; large stock barn ad stable; grainery, cribs, 
sheds; 6 good tobacco barns, and other outhouses; all 
in splendid conditions. Good orchard. All we ask 
is your inspection. You will certainly want it. Come 
quick. Other bargains, al) sizes. H. Frodericksen & 
Co., Blackstone, Va. 











DUROCS— Big Type —DUROCS 


We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
sired by some of the great 1,000-thb. 
boars of lowa and Nebraska, and 
out of 750-fb. sows. Our entire herd 
is Western bred, and we can sell 
you a pig that should develop into 
a Great High-backed 1,000-th. boar. 
CLOVER LEA FARM, 
E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 








DUROCS ! — Gilts —DUROCS! 


HAVE A FEW GILTS LEFT 
These are all of the ht blood lines and as good 
as can be grown vy ffer them at $25 each 
Registered in buyer’s name. 


THE HOOKS FARM, 








White Plains, Georgia. 

















Boars — DUROC-JERSEYS — Boars 


Registered Duroe-Jersey Boars for Sale—35 Ibs., $15; 
50 to 60 Ibs., $20. Satisfaction or money back 


J. L. SKINNER, Littleton, N. C. 











FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 1 oe J. DUPREE, Waltonsburg, N. a 























the breed out of "Defender sows and sired by a 
T 1. boar at $18 each; two for $35; or three 
at nine weeks old, registered in your name, | 


GIANT POLAND-CHINA HOGS 





























f.0.b. Hillsboro 
Prices on BRED SOWS and GILTS on application | SERVICE BOARS—BRED SOWS—PIGS. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, HILLSBORO, N. C. | Pigs mated, no akin, 10 and 12 weeks old; pure- 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Manager. i bred, Giant Buster and Defender strains Every 
hog guaran teed B given free with every Pig 
Club order of ten s 3, to the boy v an grow 
the best pig in sixty days Write us for prices 
° ? THE-LETHE POLAND-CHINA FARM, 
arr ee Matchless BW ony a 
We are now booking orders for Spring Boars—boars 
that will make real herd headers. These represent 4 “ 
the best t es known to the breed The big- Pigs-- POLAND-CHINAS --Pigs 
gest of the b ype. If you want prolificacy, pre- ; ‘. . = ee a 
potency and size, write us Strictly Big Type Poland-China Pigs for Sale. 
Both sexes; from weanlings to five and six months 


A. RAMEY & BRO., Box P.F. Hickory Point, Tenn. 1 f old. Sired by LONGEST DEFENDER, and out 
| | of Tilinois best bred sows. All registered 
| FOR PRICES, ETC., ADDRESS 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER, 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 











a DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 








Come to DEES RIVER FARM for your Durac- 





where Quality and Quantity reigns. 
ne registered and guaranteed to please. 
Will deliver all pigs sold for the next thirty days 


DEEP RIVER FARM, 
North Carolina. 














Poland-China 


ALL REGISTEREBD—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


Hogs Hogs 


Ramseur, 
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© bony 














Saturday, June 14, 1919] (33) 1017 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


; POLAND-CHINA | HOLSTEINS 


‘BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Swine with Quality. 























Holsteins Yield 














Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old, pairs no akin, pedigreed. 
Your money’s worth or your money back. 
. ° 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD VA. Most Milk Solids 
TAMWORTHS AND ANGUS 
One of the greatest investigations am — dairy 
ll Ages. En lish, Canadian breeds was made by experts of the Wisconsin 
TAMWORTH aul mo p Pvc ag Bred eg ge ee F a Woll a 
‘ + r that the “* cows produced consider 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH } ably more milk solids and fat than the cows of 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM | other breeds (19.5 per cent more butterfat than 
Columbla, South Carolina. i the Guernseys and 38 per cent more than the 
| Jerseys), and they also give larger net returns 
| for feed consumed."’ In all dairy breed com- 
ie) | petitions where Holsteins entered have been rep- 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE } resentative, they have produced a greater net 
| profit for butter than any other breed entered. 


REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 








16 HETFERS—8 to 12 months old 

16 BULLS—8 to 14 months old. Sans for our booklete—they con- 

15 BRED HE LFERS ar d YOUNG C ows much valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN. FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt, 


20 HEIFERS and COWS wi th calves at side. 
‘or information and pri write 

















W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn. 





= Holstein Bulls for Sale ail] 








DAIRY COWS 


eee 


Three fine young Holstein Bulls, reg- 

















“sage Bee 3 Se istered, from the best strains of the 
18 DAIRY cows 18 ii : See M breed; ages 6 months to 18 months. 
hteen head of fi D OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

i have eighteen bead of Sue Dairy “\WICKWARE MAID, MOTHER OF HAMPSHIRE"”’ ie seh Sascetiii 








Cows for sale. They are good pro- 
ducers. They are tuberculin tested. 


They have a herd average of 5 per ‘‘Hampshires of Individuality 7? ||" SHORTHORNS 


cent butter fat. A better bunch WHat 15 A SHORTHORN BULL enn ata 
cannot be bought anywhere. They The Largest Bone Boar of the South Heads Our Herd. Bull’ during "his ‘ite’ cane 
include three fine Holsteins, four 


100 calves worth $5 more 
Guernseys and balance Jerseys. My A SATISFIED CUSTOMER IS OUR MOTTO, 


per head than calves from 
the same dams by a scrub 
herd will make good carload, and 
will sell all. 








bull he is worth $500. If 
they sell for $10 more he is 
worth $1,000. If $20 more, 


We could sell cheap hogs, but we won’t. 
he is worth $2,000. 


C. W. HUGHES, Abingdon, Va. Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs for Sale—A Few Exceptionally Fine Boars. rad eeemenene, they oct Se 
Va.; Bank of Bristol, Bristol, Tenn. If Interested in REAL HOGS, write us. He is actually worth $5,000 
in go 


It will pay you to use & 


KAUL LUMBER COMPANY, Ranch Dept., TUSCALOOSA, ALA. || peel ee 
































GUERNSEYS He will cost much less than his value. 

Le . Peeled cae You get paid for wow 4 and pounds both at the beef 
os ccc a markets. Many a 1,600-Ib. Shorthorn cow yields from 

” AM ER IcAN. suo RT wait? ‘BREEDE 

RS’ ASS'N., 
Sauge ies Far S f ‘: 31 Dexter Park Avenut, Chicago, IM. 
rt m E UREBRED SHEEP 
J. O. WINSTON, Owner. — rec aareaceencesias 
BUY A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
GUERNSEYS SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
: , to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
Offers for sale BULL CALVES, near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 

48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





A. R. dams, May Rose breeding. 
Send for Sale List. 


SAUGERTIES FARMS, 


FOR SALE—A Bunch of Pure-brod 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Ready for service 


I have for sale sons and daughters of Armour Fairfax 363548 
and Missouri Prince 363548. 





“ é Priced worth the mone 
P. O. Box 186, Also cows bred to these bulls and cows with calves at side. GHantiQWARD CHANDLER, 





SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK. L. L. GUION, Lugoff, S. C., || Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in 31 states. 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES J. 0. A. GREEN, Mgr., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL. 
BETHANY COLLEGE offers for sale at very roa- [ CHESTNUT HILL FARM — Headquarters BIG TYPE DUROCS | a _ JACKS 


sonable prices Guernsey Bull Calves of May Rose ae <9 - wea 
breeding of the highest quality, conformation and HERD BOAR PROSPECTS REGISTERED J A Cc K S 
KENTUCKY 





















































production, Government accredited tuberculin-free 
herd. > } . : 2AT’S SELEC 
TWENTY-FIVE geno Pr a =n D BOAR PIGS, _ two to three months old, sired by PAL’S SELECT IT Ww | 
PROF. J. M. HOVER, (second prize under -yea Kentucy State Fair), by PAL’S WONDER III, dam by ORION CHERRY AB ag BA Ba Ba Fe 
° es KING; JOEL'S ORION CHERRY KING AG ay — ORION II, dam by ORION CHERRY gt bone. Every Jack GUARAN- 
Bethany, West Virginia. ORION CHERRY KING XI (the boar that’ sired more prize winners at the National Swine Show las TEED. Our prices are right 
year than any other). Out of sows by RE WORSE it (ORION CHERRY KING V), PAL’S PERFEC- m Get your Jack now and be ready 
TION, TAXPAY ER, CHE RRY BOB and ORION CHERKY KING Jr. for early spring business. Write 
~~ 4 : : ae = : today to 
Two things necessary in a herd boar: first, ho must represent popular blood Hnes; second, must be a 
G E T G U E R N S E Y s good individual. You can see from the above that the biood lines are right. Come and we will show saa CE aied 1 se) vince 
you that we have the individuals, PRICE $50 and up. Joe E. Wright, jouer, 
pL rp ole aig ee fee vee ee bs bd ANY STOCK SHIPPED NOT SATISFACTORY—RETURN AT ONCE AND GET YOUR MONEY BACK, UCKY. 
as the North can command big prices for pure- VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME——————COME TO SEE US. DOGS 
bred GUERNSEYS. Write for our booklet, RAPALA ees 
“The Story of the Guernsey.” CHESTNUT HILL FARM, AIRDALES, COLLIES and OLD ENGLISH SHEP. 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, URG A. o HERD DOGS—Trained Male and Brood Matrons, 
Box D, Petersboro, N. H. LYNCHB Vv T. D. POWELL % Pups, all ages. COMMERCIAL RABBITS—Fien- 
J A. P. CRADDOCK, Owner, . . Mer ish Giants, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian. 
Send 6c for large instructive list of what you want. 




















HEREFORDS W. R. WATSON, Box 1810, OAKLAND, IOWA, 


——$——————— > |{ THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS - 


Must sell Thirty head of their best producing byes eet 
Pure-bred Herefords sows in June as the Manager Carl Adams is 


drawing out from the firm and is going into the 
Perfection-Anxiety Cows 











breeding of Hampshires for himself, this makes 
is necessary that we sell thirty head immed- 
iately. 

These sows are all bred for August and Sep- 
tember litters and we are offering 20 per cent 
reduction in price for next thirty days or until 
these thirty are sold. 

Also a few good bred Gilts at $50 each. 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 


With calves at foot and re-bred to 
Prince Rupert 72nd. 
Write or come and see 


Cave Spring Hereford Farm, 

















OCCONEECHEE. FARM, 
a TUCKY. ° * - 
GUTHRIE, KEN _ Sh klin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM.NC. 




































































; Of Golden Lads, oo og Fo Lad. me Bell, . Smee mr, — 
t miies ou know ere 
Pur e-bred HEREFORD Cattle Bi: FEATS ¥ So leter tnad han these famous proven tamilies. } FOR THE BEST p 
History proves the *ardihood and rustling ability ¥ 3 Write tor Descriptions and Prices. Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
of ere orc cate : oo = copereaney. m4 ‘ A WRITE OR VISIT 
il conver, gress ond Se-eretacss of ioe fay 3 J. A. SHANKLIN, ,,Seecese".'2,. CAMDEN, S.C. 9/| reynotps.LYBROOK FARMS 
WOODSTOCK FARM, COMPANY, 
Ve B. RUVRSM, Meme. to Westview Stock Farm) 
: ART YOUR PURE-BRED HERD NOW (Successor 
a cu iolacecnionte i iy nate oof Registered HAMPSHIRE HOGS. ee ee c 
We have now over 100 “Belted Beauties” 
HOLSTEINS and more to come. Also a few bred sows. REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


er of Fine Bulls. 


LPP LOO 


Get your order in early. Weanling Pigs, 














Pure- Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered about 11 weeks old $20 each; pairs, $35; REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 
Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; . Sere ies : d “ved Book Orders for Spring Pigs. 

6 months old, $45. Registered Bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; trios, $50. Satisfaction guarantee y Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 
nee eS Ces ee, Ye The Cepek Farm (1,500 Acres) Canton, Miss. 

crpthina’ Let's have a pure-bred boar in every South- 





Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle. 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 


es 


Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. ern community. 











A Resolution 
for Next Winter 


Keep the House 
Warm and the 
Fuel Cost Lower 




































Are you interested in cutting down your fuel } 
bills and at the same time increasing the ff 
warmth and comfort of your home? 
Itis easily done, in the most modern and convenient 

} 





| 
: way. Fill in and mail the coupon below for the full ff 
story of easy and economical heating. : 

by the installation of a CAHILL pipeless furnace, with its one register and perfect humidi- 
fier, you assure a constant supply of warm, moist air that reaches every nook and corner in 
the house. This furnace, which can be installed in a day's time by one good workman and 
helper, requires no extensive cutting of the doors and no costly piping. Any cellar is large ff 
enough. One register placed directly above the furnace in the lower part of the houseis all that 
is necessary. Proper attention morning and night will insure a heat supply that never fails, 
with only two-thirds the amount of coal used in ordinary heating. It is easily cleaned, and 
thus permits the succexsful use of the cheaper grades of coal. 1 

The heated air from the furnace rising through the inner section of the sheet metal jacket 
by which it is connected to the register above, there expands in even distribution in all the rooms 
and halls. As it expands, the warm air forces the cold air continually downward through the 
outer section of the jackct and it is carried by the enormous heating surfaces of the furnace where 
itis warmed and returned in steady volume to the rooms above. This constant process of sweep- 
ing out the cold air by the expansion of the warm waves, which is automatic and natural, gives 
an ever-changing atmosphere, which is clean and healthful and comfortable. Investigate this 
modern method of heating design 

Thanks to the Cehill, cold and cheerless old houses can now be made warm and cozy at a 
cost never dreamed of before. : 

The Cahill Furnace is the result of 40 years manufacturing experience. 

LET OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT HELP YOU Y : 

Our service department will gladly aid you with advice, absolutely free, if you will send 
sketch of your building, number and size of rooms. No obligation whatever. 

The most economical and sanitary method of heating churches, schools, factories, etc. 

THE MOST INTERESTING BOOK YOU EVER READ—FREE 

The Cahill free booklet on heating, replete with information about heating problems, will 
be cent to you free if you fillin and mail the coupon below. Besure you read this booklet be- 
fore deciding the heating question. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR WIDE AWAKE DEALERS. WRITE TO US 


j cone Grates and Fireplace Fixtures Have Established a Reputation for Quality | 





and Dependability. 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn, 















Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co,, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 

Please send me, free of charge, your booklet about easy and 

economical heating for old or new houses. 






Name. 


a 































STAR POWER HAY PRESS 


A Combination of Power—Economy—Capacity— 
Simplicity 

Equipped with or without 4 Horse Power Engine— 
Size 14x18—Capacity 25 to 30 Tons a Day. 
Built of the best grades of steel and iron and by 
skilled mechanics; also constructed on a principle that 
gives the best service obtainable at a minimum Cost. 
Has duration that puts it in a class all to itself when 
it comes to long life. 
LARGE, ATTRACTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LAR JUST OFF THE PRESS—WRITE FOR YOURS. 
STAR PEA HULLER COMPANY 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 




























If You Have a Daughter to Educate Send for a Catalog of 


Davenport College women 


Located in mountain valley. Ideal climate all the year. 


High School and College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science and Arts and Business. 


A College with endowment and facilities for high-grade work. 
JAMES BRAXTON CRAVEN, President. LENOIR, N. C. 























Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shi 
YOU upon paymentef$i0. We allow a 60 days’ 
3 eeu Seoektering the busey wold, ands guarantee for 
al] time nst defects. 
Light, STRONG and EAS 


RUNNING—the FINISH 


ee 
“aN 


oy BEAUTIFUL. They a KY : ae my) 
experi- _ 


AY 


4, 


AE mee oe 

RSS <A 

Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





| solving it. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











| THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


Now Send on Inquiries About Farm 
Power and Machinery 


HIS week we are beginning a new depart- 
Progressive Farmer readers,— 

Mechanics page. 
getting to b« an age of 


line. 





nent for 
our “Farm Power and 
This is rapidly 


machinery, and the farm is falling in 


Trucks, tractors, automobiles, gas engines, 
dynamos, and a thousand and one other 
devices are coming into use, and the up-to- 
date farmer is demanding information about 
them It is to supply this rapidly growing 
demand that we are inaugurating this de- 
partmen It will be conducted by Messrs. 
G. H. Alford and P. T. Hines, two men emi- 
nently qualified for the job A part of their 
work will be to answer any inquiries per- 
taining to farm power and machine Now 
send your inguries along. 





Be Sure to Read “A Comedy of 


Fertilizer Errors” 


Tus South uses many millions of dollars 
worth of fertilizers every year, and we 
believe the investment on the whole is a 


splendid one but nevertheless Wwe suspect 


that there are few subjects related to agri- 


culture about which there is so much mis- 


information. On page 3 this week we are 


discussing some of the foolish 


advice’ that is being ut out, 





its absur to read this article. 


dity. Be sure 





The Farm Labor Problem and the 
Solution 

yus week On pages 6, 10 and 11 we have 

yme exceptionally thoughtful discussions 

problemand methods for 


ially are we 


of the farm labor 
Espec impressed in 


ading these letters and articles, with the 
if labor is 
given 


This means jus- 


repeatedly expressed belief that 
to be satisfied it must, first of all, be 
an absolutely square deal, 
tice, and adequate 
Along with the deal we believe 
should go the principle of profit-sharing as 
best. Be 


honesty compensation. 


square 
an incentive for labor to do its 


sure to read these discussions. We believe 
they 


make your farm 


contain ideas that will help you to 


more efficient. 





Wanted: Letters for Our Truck 
and Tractor Special 


gous 12 The Progressive Farmer is going 
to issue a “Truck and Tractor Specia!,”’ 
dealing particularly with trucks and tractors 


|; and how farmers of the South can use them 


to increase farm profits. We expect to have 
@ number of special articles in this issue 
and we also want a goodly number of ex- 
perience letters from Progressive Farmer 
readers, If you have a truck or tractor, we 
want you to tell us about it in a letter not 
over 300 words in length,—what you use it 
for, how it has enabled you to save labor, 
cost of operation, and any other points that 
you think will be of interest to other Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. If you write on 
more than one subject, devote a separate 
letter to the truck and another to the trac- 
tor. For the best experience letter on 
trucks, we offer a special prize of $5, $3 for 
the second best, $2 for the third best, and $1 
each for all others we use; for the best let- 
ter on tractors, $5, second best, $3, third 
best, $2 and $1 each for all the others we 
use. Letters should get to us not later than 
Saturday, June 28. Remember, it is prac- 
tical experience letters that we want. 


Cash Prizes for Clover and Rich 
Land Experience Letters 


ULY 26 we issue a “Rich Lands Special” 

of The Progressive Farmer, and we in- 
vite our readers to tell us how they have 
been successful in making their lands rich 
and keeping them so. This problem of rich 
lands, to our way of thinking, is one of the 
very biggest Southern farmers have, Nearly 
any farmer can make good crops on rich 
land, but it takes a good farmer indeed to 
make good crops on poor land. We are sure 
that the legumes—the crops that gather ni- 
trogen from the air—must occupy a vitally 
important place in any rational system of 
soil improvement, and we expect to devote 
a good deal of space to these, particularly 
the two clovers, bur and crimson, in our 
“Rich Lands Special.” We want your actual 
experience for this issue, in a letter not over 
300 words in lengh. For the best letter we 
offer $5, $3 for the second best, $2 for third 
best, and $1 each for all other letters we use. 
Letters must reach us by Saturday, July 12. 








Which wins, thrift or spendthrift? Buy 


Ww. & 8. 


BUSINESS TALKS 


Now Is the Time to Build 


UILDING has been almost at a stand-still 


since the 








beginning of the European Wa 
of the high 


labor 


rhis was brought about because 


price of lumber, scarcity of and t 


high price of various things that entered into 


the construction of buildings The time ha 


now come to get busy on the building propo- 





sition again, the sooner the better There 
oO 1 to wait for low prices because it is 
doubtful if we will ever get back to the 
price evels that existed before t war, 
Other thing are going to stay compara- 
tively high as long as farm produce remains 
high and certainly all of us want to get all 
ean for what is produced on our farms 
So let's forget about this proposition of wait- 
ing for lumber to go down to build. It has 
been estimated that the next ten years w 
see practically all of the pine lumber in the 


South cut out and I should not be at all sur- 


prised to see imber go up instead of down, 


Therefore, go ahead with the building as 
needed. It is a good bu 


this. 


siness policy to do 





Is Your Livestock Registered ? 


VERY man who owns a pure-bred anima! 


and expects to register the offspring of 
this animal should be a member of the Re- 
cord Association of his breed, because 
means a saving of actual cash to the breeder 
helps promote his breed, and gives him ad- 
vertising that in itself is worth the price, 

The Record Associations do not have a 
membership fee, but sell stock in the asso- 
jiation to those who become members, Ten 


dollars will buy a share of stock in almost 


iny of the associaiions, and you then become 
u stockholder, you join hands with the di- 
association in promoting the 
breed, and each year you 


rectors of the 
interests ol your 
are furnished a nice “herd book” giving the 
names and addresses of all other members, 
the names and numbers of animals that they 
registered together with their pedi- 
grees, and this book is valuable because it is 
really a “dictionary of pedigrees.”’ 


nave 


In addition to receiving the full value of 


your ten dollars in information and valuable 
literature, all members of associations are 
given a discount of 50 per cent in registra- 
tion fees, so when you register twenty anl!- 
mals you have made enough money to ha 
your share of stock clear, and after that you 
make 50 cents on every pedigree that you 
have recorded. If you are not a member of 
breed association—join today. We will 
be glad to furnish names of secretaries, if 
you haven't a copy of your Reference Special 
handy. 


Be Fair to the Women Folks 


HE best way to do a thing is the easiest 

way. We need to use our heads more ana 
our hands less, Not that it is any dishonor 
to use the hands, but it is more sensible to let 
the head do more of the work than to force 
the hands to do it all, 


your 





The average Southern farmer has not been 
fair to his wife in the matter of purchasing 
for her labor-saving implements in the same 
general way that he has purchased labor- 
saving for his farm work. I 
think that it is not because any of you wish 


implements 


to be unfair to your wife that you have done 
this way but I wish to urge that each of you 
do some real thinking along this line. 

Among the labor-saving that 
every farm home should have is the power 
washing machine. These had 
equipped for operation by gasoline engine or 
by electricity. 
of the storage 
with electricity from any other source can 
make use of these electric washing machines, 
For those who haven't electricity and can- 
not secure it then the gasoline engine oper- 
ated machine is probably the next best one 
to obtain. 


implements 


can now be 


Any home equipped with one 


battery outfits or supplied 


These machines are advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer from time to time. The 
manufacturers will gladly send you their 


literature describing the machines and giv- 
ing helpful information along this line. Se- 
cure this literature. Make up your mind to 
be fair to the women folks on the farm and 
buy a washing machine and see if you don’t 
feel better by doing so. 





Benjamin Franklin said: ‘“‘Remember that 
time is money. He that can earn ten shil- 
lings a day by his labor, and sits idle one- 
half that day, though he spends but six- 
pence during his idleness, he has really spent 
or thrown away five s! ide.” Make 
your time nd mone 3 









Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE mr 


Address Letters to ‘The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 


of Lookout Mountain, five miles from Gads- 


den. 
24th we < 
stopped at 


Mountain Itisa 


our trip We 
Falls on Lookout 
ynderful cataract, where 


ontinued 
Noccolula 








A Twentieth Century Need 


VERY live, up-to-date i € 
farmer needs a weekly farm pap 

Monthiies and semi-month S are too s 
for a main dependen ir progr 
agze—good to supplement but superse 
the weekly Nothing t a week 
paper can satisfy a hu r who wants 
sults. If there was nothing se ) 
Progressive Farmer except th otton 1 ° 
keting articles, that on fea > would 
worth the subscription price >» any ) t 


grower. 
“The Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Friends:— 


HAVE been taking The Progressive Farr 








for more than ten 4 3, and is t e 
farm paper publish for § 1 fa 
I feel safe in advising the farmers o 1is 
county, Who wish to take a liable rming 
journal, to subscribe for Th Progressive 
Farmer as it gives the v y eS of advi 


different 


stockraising. 


in the branches farming and 


Yours very truly 
Woews 4 
Ghesterfield, S. C 


A Popular Magazine 


N LOOKING over our las Spe ! 
this morning 1 note that ou ders vo i 
McCall's as one of the mos 
zines. 
At the present time we > ble 7 
a club of one year to Met j ind a year's 
ubscription to The Pro i u 
$2 value—both for only $ 
Thi another specia i th T ise 
our readers to take advantag f right no 
If your subscription to ei of th 
magazines is paid ahead for s ral months 
if you will renew now your tim will be 
extended beyond your prese; subscription 
date. So you don't lose I hing by re-« 
newing now and if you wait r your re 


newal is due, we may not be able to make 
you this exceptionally low You had 
better take advantage of this ibbing bar- 
gain right now 


“Tt LAUGHED at a letter [ read 


gressive 


in The Pro- 
time ago by 


Farmer once a long 


one of your readers praising the paper, and 


saying he knew he made at | e300 


more a 








year on account of reading Progressive 


l‘armer. 
help 


been for 


[I can’t E -i¢ 


but tell you now that if 
articles ad- 


hold 


mine 


hadn't Editor Poe's 


vising Progressive Farmer readers to 
that I sold 
when it was at its lowest. So I feel now 
The 


year “made me 


their cotton, would ha 


that 
my subscription to Farmer 
during the past 
$200, and I 


neighbors who are 


Progressive 
considerably 
over am going to urge all my 
not subscribers to give me 
their subscription.” 

The above is the substance of what one of 
our reader friends said that called on us the 
other day. 


If you feel 
hearing from 


Watch Your Label 


the same way, will appreciate 


you, 


HE address tag which comes on your pa- 

per each week shows the date to whi 
your subscription is paid rr instanc 
if this label reads i6Jun »D ft mear 
that your subscription expir luring t 
month of June, and your renewal is due 
now, 

Two weeks after you send us your remit- 
tance for your renewal this address tag will 
show the date that we hav redited you 
for your remittance, so your label is your 
receipt. 

If we haven't given you the proper credit 


on your label or if there is a thing wrong 
with your subscription, or wit that of any 
of your neighbors that you happen to know 


about, if you will be good enough to advise 
us, we will be more than glad to make it 
right. 


R. Facts Says— 


OST of us are 
blind in the sense 
that we unable 
to see the opportun- 


ities right 


are 


ahead of 
us and all 
us. 


around 





Alabama Boy Writes About Farm- 


ing in France 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





cx LD v« elf going 20 mile 
into a g k through 
the ve I . yme of th 
f g is Di W { had that 
le I thi pas week and 
1 o some ide; of Vv a 
ik ¢ th and the kind o arm 
ing the French ople do, 
Well, all the students who we £0 
this tri Y } \ iculture Building 
one o'clo ~ day afternoon For n 
wonder th su vas shining just as prett 
I ever sa in ind there were about 
two hundred s lent here ready to go at 
one o'clock, 7 » big trucks came up, and 


in we pi i witt hee (for a bunch 
of soldiers lway cheer no matter what 
happening, whe er it's ‘‘over the top,” or 
listening to a opera, it’s all the same), 


were off in a 


France is is towns, and 


as our big pucks aring through 





these littl »v population 
rsuld » 8 u ond ing what 
those Ameri« s were up to now 
On th i jays, Frar ooked 
ially v é 
h road i iV 
ind th -r i t in I hav 
r re é them, The vineyard 
had t 1 th ape i 
pruned and lookin eat and 
nice How inage o tell wh 
« i , , { mo ha » 
i. for n t match of graf 
ines th r h i i 1 
i tt stri o d 1 ind none ¢ 
hem wo i r 1 ac or wo I 
it i the va f thing over her in this 
country, but the people seem to be perf 


ontented, ar Ways Manage to ha 

ttle Wine in r cellars, a few potatoes 2 
their banks, sometimes a few og: ind al- 
ays a milk cc vith a oung heifer ready 
to take her ‘a when she gives oul. 

[I have never seen gra grow a it does 
ver here it's the greenest green, and of 
fine texture, weeks after the last 





freeze it's nearly knee high in sore places. 
Cur road ran along at the foot of a long 
range of hilis, and on all the slopes, any- 
where a man could get, you would see a few 
ferape vines growing, and they looked good 
0 To fertilize them, the French would 


e to carry manure up on their backs, But 


v! how they would grow, stuck way up 
ere on those ides 
The scenery looked as if it had been taken 


out of some picture book, and a beautiful 


picture it was too Looking out across the 


valley, you wouid see a little village with 20 
or 25 houses, and barns all made of stone 
with their red tile roofs, and all around the 
little village would be vineyard afier vine- 
yard with a clo r patch here and there, a 


strip of wheat or rye and a bit of plowed 
ground, 
We returned late that afternoon after a 
t wonderful trip which we all enjoyed. 


EDWARD H. PEARSON, 
.ericultural College, A. E. F. 
3eaune, France. 


A Trip Over the Prairie 


(Giiris’ $t 


Prize Letter) 


_ happiest iy | ever spent 


when my nother and fathe 


was one day 
decided to 


take us to visit some friends who lived ona 
aim far out, on the prairie in New Mexico, 
It was a long, hot drive and a hot day, so we 


were quite weary when we drove up to a 
small bungalow built partly beneath the 
ground so as to make it cooler during the 
hot, dry summer 

There were trees as far as one could 
see; only mal sage-bushes ind cactus, 
There were smal! hills ‘here and there cov- 
ered with small glass crystals called New 
Mexico diamonds We children picked these 


up until we had a glass 
ha!f mil from 


wild cat’ 


full We drove 


about a house to an old 
There 


crystals in 


the 
deserted beauti- 


the 


den were 


fully colore 
of this 
of great 


how afraid [ was to 


i stones and bot- 


tom which we picked up. This was 


and I 


go down 


interest to us, yet remember 


into it 
The sun was down and the air was not sa 


hot, so our drive home was an enjoyable one, | 


We saw 


a good 


many animals feeding on the 





plains. And prairie dogs sat in front of their 
holes, barking thcir evening song until they | 
suwiu scampered into their holes 
owly t irn agair our great delight 








the water falls about 90 feet straight down- 
had to " ong bridge ve he 
\ " & r the wara 
ss rive w ijoyed looking at the w ' 
\ trove , r ¢« isde hat afte r¢ 
t d lar rocks far below, and throwing ¥ ee ee 
: 5 nti ths oie deena? Matai and aw Emma “Sanson’s monument. I 
spent the night at my uncle's, thinking of 
t time e had ever been : 
: la i vould s h circus 
f plains and 1ad the time of our life : 
AGNES MILLS I next morning I got up before any of 
; . 4 the rest and went to the show grounds. The 
sho is Just arriving. I stood and watched 
for about an hour ti I began to feel like 
. 
Enjoyed Parade of Returned ting breakfas 
Soldiers I could not begin to tell what I saw at the 


ircus, but I got ioney’s worth from 


week and Bailey’s circus all right. 


WALLACE UPTON 


M HAPPIEST vacation was the 
. 


pent at Lumberton 


On Saturday while I 


had a — 


=». June Programs for Young People 


vas there they 
henor of the 





diers’ reunior r 













nt boys that had been in the army. 
At ten thirty parade began Fir the FIRST MEETING—USEFUL PETS 
1 soldiers of t} Cis War car in cars Rall } ; 
; . oom cae A. Roi] Call—Answer by naming your favor 
ated in red ite and biue, and next ite pet. 
we a float witt t wounded soldier in it B. Paper-—-Pets that Uncle Sam needs and 
he nurses cam hind him in a car Ana vhat he does with them. (Homer pig 
. - eons, gui ‘ igs r é its 
came the soldiers that had just re- as inea pigs, and rabbits.) 
irned home, They marched through just gra ie gyda lin caps Ae 9 Bog 
: ‘ t farm and pets that are not. (Pig- 
ind the nurs The whit boys wer eons, guinea pigs, rabbits, bantams, 
and then the colored boys came next lambs, dogs, cats.) 
) ar . Car ts 
st came the airplane It came over and D. Paper are of pet 
“7 bi lilt ry! TT p60 
ory : seaiiedl. < 05--6609-tek 0 E. Recitation by Be The Dog. 
F. Song—*“The Cat He W« -Roving Go." 
1ddy plac Ti ian was hurt and the air- - ‘ ° : - : ath erage panies 
“as P 2 2 G. Recitation—‘“That at Gets Out.’ 
1 orn up vas to ha gone up 
: topo She sarees Nt Mi Oe 
und the one hat sold the mos Liberty ” Reading Pot ~ rere , ey 
: : ’ Refreshments—Raspberry ice and mar 
fond Vas to ha . da free ride in it But guerites. 
3 orn up the did not get to take : ~ oe 
er SECOND MEETING—RUMMAGE SAL® 
chine 4: was i st pleasant Gay lever I rt bene fit of tl t igian and Fi i 
: 2 " children Boys and girls begin collecting 
sper LEAH DAVIS old clothes, dishes, etc., from every one at 
irkton, N, C least a week befor the date. Attractive 
posters announcing the sale are put in con- 
i latte eae spicuous places weeks ahead. Have the 
sale in a place large nough to spread out 


Enjoyed Barnum & Bailey Circus iii articies for display. Divide the members 


into selling groups for different hours of the 

pN September, 1917, after we had pulled our day, 

odder and cut our hay we had some leis Ss emonade, cookies, ice-cream cones 
ire time before cotton picking time ~ SNS 

T our paper we learned that there waa Binks—Say, old man, do you know of any 

=" ' ‘ : cure for insomnia? 

soing to be a circus at Gadsden, about Jinks—Counting one thousand is said to 

lies trom our home, It Was to be on the be a remedy. 
25t of September. We started on the 28rd Binks—Confound it, that’s what everybody 

2 . “ . tells me, but the baby’s too young to count 
and spent the night at papa’s aunt's at foot —Tid-Bits 



































W. C. MALONE, Haynes, Ark., and his two Duroc pigs, which he 
earned in just three weeks. The male pig was bred by V. Conaway, 
Belden, Miss., and the female was furnished by Briscoe & Harned 
Agricultural College, Miss. 

On March 10 we received the first order from the above club worker 
and on March 3lst he completed his second club, and is now the 
owner of two pure-bred and registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. 

What better start could this boy have made, or to what better use 
could he have put his spare time? In three weeks he procured seventy 
subscriptions, or enough to earn two pure-bred pigs. 

What this club worker did, while good work, is not unusual, as one or 
two of our club workers have earned more than ten pigs since January 
Ist. It is no more than you can do right now (this month), and right 
in your community, as there are hupdreds of new and renewal sub- 
scriptions to be had right in vour neighborhood. 

But you must make a start—and when you start, we leave nothing 
undone to help you along in every way possible. 


Write today for full particulars, and earn a pure-bred pig this month 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure-bred 


registered pig. 


Name. 


Postoffice : ia bs «DRO ee ESS 


State. bin Aoett 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


nearest office 


Re yute 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


Address vour 















































An 
Acre of Corn 


An omer acre produces enough 
corn to make 200 pounds of pork, 
which will probably yield 100 pounds 
@ meat and 100 pounds of lard. 





An Acre 


of Peanuts 


An average acre of peanuts pro- 
duces 40 gallons of oil, equivalent to 
447 pounds of hog lard. There is 
left one and a half tons of hay besides 
the peanut meal which contains more 
nutriment than the entire crop of corn. 
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The Profit From Peanuts 
Depends Upon Picking 





N growing peanuts, the profits are made or lost in the picking. Goob- 


ers are not affected by pests or plant diseases. 


They stand droughts 


well. But the crop must be harvested and picked with care. 
Last year the crop was large—labor was scarce and so the crop went 


unpicked in thousands of fields. 
throughout the winter. 


The peanuts stood in shocks in the fields 
Those peanuts are only fit for hog feed. But pea- 


nuts which were carefully picked will bring from le. to .114c. per_ pound 


above the market price. 


Some farmers who “threshed” their crop cracked the shells so that 


the nuts would not keep. They were compelled to sell before the price ad- 
vanced. But peanuts which have been perfectly picked can be stored—wee- 
vils can’t get in to work havoc with the crop. Profit from peanuts depends 








The peanut is not a delicate crop to grow, 
but delicate to harvest. It is estimated that rough 
handling of the nuts will reduce the germination 
5%. If hulls ate cracked, weevils get in and 
then the damage is done. 

So farmers, after many unfortunate experi- 
ences, have found that “threshers” will not do, 
and that cylinders almost invariably crack the 
nuts. More and more are buying the Benthall, 
the peanut picker of proven worth. 

The Benthall has no cylinders. Instead it has 
mechanical fingers. ‘These fingers pull the nuts 
from the vines as delicately as human hands— 
hundreds of times more rapidly. It does the work 


so gently that the nuts are fit for seed. | You can 
store Benthall picked peanuts. Germinating pow- 
er is kept in and the weevil is kept out. Buyers 


often give 10c to 25c more for crops which are 
Benthall-picked. 

Unlike cylinder machines, the Benthall does 
not grind the vines to smithereens so they are 
unfit for feed. From every bushel you get a 
bale of nutritious hay—the equal of alfalfa. You 
are independent of help and make yourseif the 
wages which once were paid to pickers. A man 


upon perfect picking, and perfect picking depends upon using 






who grows peanuts and hasn’t a Benthal] pays 
for it over and over again without really owning 
one, 


Don’t Hog Down the Crop! 


An average acre of peanuts contains in its oil 
the equivalent of 447 pounds of hog lard. You 
wouldn't think of feeding your hogs 447 pounds 
of lard in order to make fat, but that is just 
what you do when you hog down the whole pea- 
nut crop. Not only is fat wasted, but peanut fed 
pork is quoted at $1.50 less per hundred pounds 
because the flesh is too oily. Raise hogs, but 
grow other crops for them which are not so full 
of oil, Pick your peanuts and sell them. Let 
hogs gather nuts left in the fleld. If you need 
additional protein, it is cheaper to buy peanut 
aa and fish scrap than to feed your hogs on 

ard, 

For the past two years the demand for Ben- 
thalls has far exceeded my factory’s capacity. 
Hundreds of orders have been turned back sim- 
ply because we couldn’t supply the demand. To 
be sure of a Benthall this year, I urge that you 
write me now. (207.) 


C. A. Shoop, Se’y. Benthall Machine Co. 


149 Shoop Building, Suffolk, Virginia. 
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